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CHAP. I. 

fFAI'S AND MEANS. 

To coininunicatc personally with Mr. 
Frill was out of the question; but as 
1 conceived that Lady Frpinghani's 
pride would lead her to support ;! c 
consequence of her husband, I did not 
altogether despair of inducing her to 
bend to circumstances, and to afford 
her aid in sustaining the true dignity of 
our families. 
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2 WAYS AND SCCANS. 

I 

But as Mr. ]'’rill was the sole organ 
of her Ladyship’s will aud pleasure, 
there was no alternative left to me. 1 
must either have given up all idea of 
obtaining relief, or submit to the terms 
prescribed. Mr. Frill, however, being 
only the representative of my wife, I 
did not conceive there would be any 
impropriety in calling in the aid of a 
deputy, in my behalf. Every instance 
where I had called in the assistance of 
lawyers, had served t increase iny 
disgust towards them ; and, at the time 
of which I am now writing, my dislike 
had amounted to absolute aversion. 

There was no one whom I could ven¬ 
ture to trouble, on such an occasion, 
but Mr. Gordon, whose management 
of niy son had ranked him high in my 
esteem. Charles, as it was, had vicious 
propensities enough in all conscience; 
but I am satisfied he would have been 
much worse, had not Mr. Gordon ob¬ 
tained some influence over his conduct. 
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This was iadeed the first time in my 
life that 1 had asked advice from any 
one; nor should I, in all probability, 
have done it on the present occasion, 
had- not necessity driven me to it. Mr. 
Gordon was already generally ac¬ 
quainted with my concerns; it required, 
therefore, but little trouble to explain 
the business fully to him. He kindly 
accepted the appointment, and I fur¬ 
nished him w^h the proper credentials 
to discuss tl^Nifrair with Mr. Frill; 
and also to agrees on my part, to 
such conditions as might be thought 
advisable for the general interest of the 
parties concerned. 

The result'- of the conference was 
sneh as I ought to have anticipated. 
Mr. Frill considered that the marriage 
articles ought to be the guide of her 
ladyship's conduct Mr. Gordon urged 
the peculiarity of my situation, and the 
causes which had been instrumental 
in reducing me to my present state of 

B 2 
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embarrassment. Mr. Frill referred to 
the deed of settlement, and seemed to 
ai^ue with Shy lock upon his bond, 
that unless Mr. Gordon could rail the 
seal from off the deed, he did but offend 
his lungs to talk so loud. The meeting 
closed with Mr. Frill declaring, that it 
was utterly impossible that Lady £r- 
pingham should forego her claims in 
the slightest degree. 

1 have already told the reader, that 
with my usual folly of.precipitancy, I 
had consented, that the whole of the 
Frpingham estates should be assigned 
to trustees, during the term of my na' 
tural life, in case l^ady Erpiugham 
should so long live, in order that her 
stale and dignity should be property 
maintained ; and that an income should 
be assured to her, adequate to the ex> 
l^uces of her establishment. But the 
consequences of my hastiness I was yet 
to feel. What passed between Mr. Gor> 
don and Mr. Frill was, 1 imagine, com- 
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municated by the latter, to Lady Er- 
pinju;hain's trustees; for it was inti^ 
iiiated to me, a few days after the 
meeting, that the friends of iny wife 
coil . ived it to be their duty to exert 
their powers. 

Hitherto, although my steward at 
Erpinghain had regularly handed over 
tlie rcMits as they accrued to her lady¬ 
ship’s directions, the receipts were 
given to the tenants in my name. But 
the trustees now gave me notice, that 
they intended to take possession of 
the property, to prevent her ladyship 
from sustaining any inconveuience. 

When Mr. Frill’s note to that effect 
was delivered to me, I raged, raved, 
tore, and 1 have no doubt, acted the 
madman to the life. I cursed myself. 
J cursed my wife; and even went so 
far as to curse the obstinacy of the 
coachman who had been the original 
cause of my unhappy marriage. 

If 1 had been wise, I should have 

B 3 
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lilessed the lawyer who had omitted to 
tic up the Bingwood estates in the 
same halter. How it was possible f<»r 
the immense income of the Jirpingham 
estates to be consumed in empty state, 
1 know not; all 1 am certain of is, 
that from the day of ray unfortunate 
marriage, I never received one shilling 
from them. 

The only glimmering of hope which 
was left me, was from the assistance 
of my son, at his coming of age. The 
Erpinghani estates I could not touch 
during his mother’s life; but the Bing> 
wood property would be at our entire 
disposal, and would serve to extricate 
me from the difficulties in which I was 
at present involved, and Charles from 
those which I was contident his natural 
turn for extravagance would bring upon 
him. His paternal property would de> 
scrad to him free and unincumbered ; 
and was certainly of sufficient extent 
to maintain the dignity of his family. 
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and to satisfy the desires of any one 
whose ideas were not of the most ex- 
orhitant description. 

Hut the period to wiiich I looked 
forward ivas far too distant to put off 
creditors with coninion excuses. I 

t. 

tl>' i-efore determinod to summon them 
to.'jetlier for the purpose of laying be- 
fori- ihein a stateuicnl of my atlairs, 
that we slioiil.l :iI5 of us know what 
we had to tr.isi to. My detestation 
of attornies, houevc’, was insurmount¬ 
able; and iny pride forbade ir.e to 
enter into a .y personal'explanations, 
even had my abilities been adequate 
to the task. Thus situated, I again 
craved the friendly assistance of Mr. 
Gordon, from whose mild and placid 
manners I expected a favourable result. 

1 was not disappointed. They who 
deal with nobility are not backward 
in making their charges proportionate 
to the usual delay of payment. Ac¬ 
cording to their phraseology, they cal- 

B 4 
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culate upon the living paying for the 
dead. In fact, patience was their only 
resource. I had seen a little of man¬ 
kind, but I seldom found that any 
tradesman would press his demand, 
when waiting would be the only way 
of getting it discharged. In this re¬ 
spect they bear a strong resemblance 
to the attorney, who always made it 
a point to tell the truth, whenever a 
lie would not serve his purpose better. 

I was relieved, for a time, from 
further molestation, on giving bonds 
for the respective debts, payable within 
six months of roy son’s attaining the 
age of twenty-otie, but bearing interest 
from the day on which they were exe¬ 
cuted. 

I had now more than two years 
before me, that 1 could expect to pass 
in tolerable ease and quiet; and my 
mea^ were still further increased by 
an unexpected dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment. 
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In the cotiunenceraent of my present 
labours, 1 promised that I would not 
williug'ly make any concealment of 
incidents, however much they re¬ 
dounded to niy disgrace. If 1 had 
not so committed myself, I might per¬ 
haps have been induced to gloss over 
what I am now going to relate. Ne* 
cessity is not only the mother of in¬ 
vention, but she also often leads us 
into a line of conduct, neither credit¬ 
able nor in unison with sound and 
honest principles. 

When my son-in-law, Captain Flani¬ 
gan, had the impudence to propose 
that I should place him in one of my 
boroughs which were vacant, 1 re¬ 
coiled with inward horror at the very 
thought of employing a sacred privi¬ 
lege to the purposes of fraud. From 
the time of the contested election, from 
whence all my subsequent evils had 
arisen, my influence in a certain as¬ 
sembly has constantly remained with 
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the party whose cause 1 had espoused 
upon that occasion. I never had any 
communication with the party, but 
when my sanction was necessary for 
their purposes. It was then that 1 
declared myself with an appearance 
of firmness; because, to have inter¬ 
fered in any way, w’ould have broken 
in upon my natural indolence. 

At the dissolution which I have 
just mentioned, the trustees of Lady 
Brpingham thought j proper to exert 
their newly acquired influence upon 
the boroughs, u4th a view of giving 
support to the party in power. My 
friends, who had been so long in the 
undisturbed possession of the seats, 
soon caught the alarm, and called 
upon me to assert the right which the 
trustees had endeavoured to usurp. 
Had it been any persons but the friends 
of Lady Erpingham who had thus in¬ 
vaded my privileges, I might have sub¬ 
mitted ) but as it was, 1 determined 
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to resist every encroachment which 
they should venture to make. 

On a careful examination of their 
powers, they thought it prudent to 
withdraw their pretensions; but having 
promised the seats, in return for some 
valuable consideration, their inability 
in the performance created a consider* 
able degree of confusion. The party 
in power had calculated on their par¬ 
tisans being returned, and it was of 
consequence to them that their plans 
should be carried into effect. 

1 was on the point of renewing my 
promises to my old friends, when I 
was waited upon one morning by a 
gentleman, who made his way to me 
by some excuse, which I have for¬ 
gotten, but who did not leave me long 
in doubt as to the real motives of his 
visit. This was neither more nor less 
than to ask me if I should consider 
twenty thousand pounds an adequate 
compensation for my trouble in return- 
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ing six particular friends of his, who 
he assured me were persons that could 
not fail of doing the greatest credit to 
my recommendation. 

Not being so thoroughly versed in 
the history of my country, as perhaps, 
I ought to have been, I startled at the 
horrible combination of bribery and 
corruption. The gentleman smiled at 
the warmth with which 1 expressed 
myself, and assured me that such 
practices were as “ notorious as the 
sun at noon day.” 

He then pressed me for an answer, 
but this I declined to give without 
further consideration. I had two mo¬ 
tives for the delay. The first was a 
doubt whether 1 could reconcile the 
matter to my conscience. The other 
was an intention, if 1 made a bargain 
of that description at all, to make it to 
the best advantage. 

The twenty thousand pounds ulti¬ 
mately silenced my scruples, and 1 re- 
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solved to accept that sum in case, 1 
could not make a better bargain in 
another quarter. With this last view 
I applied to a person, who was repre¬ 
sented as a most extensive trafficker in 
seats, fiy his means I was offered the 
sum of four thousand five hundred 
pounds each, for three seats. This I 
mentioned to the person who had bid 
the twenty thousand for the six. 

As he had made the first applica¬ 
tion, I said he might have the refusal 
of the whole on the same terras. He 
promised to consider of it, but assured 
me that such a sum was out of the 
question. I was so little acquainted 
with the science of negociation that, 
instead, of endeavouring to obtain a 
higher price, 1 eagerly closed for the 
three seats at the terms proposed. 

The following day, my twenty thou¬ 
sand friend offered to purchase the 
whole six at the rate I had mentioned 
to him. But it was too late, there were 
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only three seats remaining. As these, 
however, were better than none at all, 
the bargain was made, and in a short 
time I found myself in the quiet 
possession of twenty>seven thousand 
pounds, derived from a source whence 
1 never expected to obtain a farthing. 

As the business turned out, my con* 
science was completely quieted. I 
had three members, who were staunch 
supporters of the right hand side of 
the chair, and three who were equally 
strenuous on the left hand side. My 
interest was thus neutralized, for if I 
did no good, 1 at least did no harm. 
Under other, circumstances I might 
have found room for self reproaches, 
but as it WES, 1 was thoroughly satis¬ 
fied. 

The money which the boroughs pro¬ 
duced set both my son and myself for 
a time completely at ease. 1 made 
him a most liberal allowance. So li¬ 
beral, indeed, that with the payment 
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of debts, which he had contracted, 
and his customary expenditure, liefore 
the succeeding winter was half gone 
through, there was not a vestige of the 
twenty seven thousand pounds remain¬ 
ing, and both Charles and myself were 
again in debt. 
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CHAP. II. 

SUPPLY. 

IN the course of the winter, and at 
a time when einbarassment again be¬ 
gan to press upon me, a prospect open¬ 
ed before me, which promised effect¬ 
ual relief for the present, and a large 
income for the future. 

Being in conversation one night at 
Boodhe’s with a baronet of very exten¬ 
sive landed property, he informed me 
of the immense improvements he had 
recently effected on his estates. He 
told me that although his old tenants 
had refused to make any further ad- 
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vances, he had fortunately met with a 
surveyor of most uncommon abilities, 
who had recently let a great part of 
his lands, at three times the former 
rent. 

It is astonishing,” added he, “ in 
what a backward state we suffer our> 
selves to remain in the soutiiern part 
of the island. We do every thing 
twice over. We carry out, and we 
return empty handed. Our horses 
are so heavy that empty or loaded 
their pace is unvaried. Our farmers 
are as heavy, as their horses, and as 
obstinate as their mules. There is a 
want of energy throughout. Our hi* 
gotted countrymen are incapable of 
comprehending the principles of en¬ 
lightened cultivation. But let us turn 
our eyes to the north. See there what 
the spirit of industry directed by the 
hand of science can perform, in a cli¬ 
mate, which compared with ours, is 
unfriendly to the pursuits of active 
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husbandry. Look at the great amount 
of the rents realized from the Scotch 
estates. Examine the rapidity with 
which all farming operations are there 
conducted, and then let us blusli for 
the stupidity of old England.” 

Here was an end to all my difficuU 

ties. In my imagination 1 tripled the 

% * 

rental of Bingwood estates, and felt 
myself again exalted to the regions of 
opulence. 

“ Pray, Sir John,” said I eagerly, 
“ favour me with your surveyor’s ad¬ 
dress. 1 see at once the advantages. 
Besides, the affording every facility to 
the introduction of an improved sys¬ 
tem, must unquestionably be a benefit 
to the public at large, and entitle the 
promoter to the general thanks of the 
community.” 

I do not apprehend that I should 
have exhibited much public spirit on 
the occasion, bad not my own interest 
been so materially concerned. I went 
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to bed ill the full determination of not 
suffering a day to elapse before 1 com¬ 
menced, my proceedings. My waking 
thoughts, and even my dreams were 
fully occupied in arranging the several 
castles in the air which 1 was inces¬ 
santly building, lit for my habitation. 

After a restless night, 1 rose earlier 
than usual, and having indulged 
myself in counting my imaginary 
thousands, I dispatched a note to 
Mr. Alexander M‘£stimate, in Saint 
James’s Street, requesting the favour 
of his calling at Erpingham House at 
his earliest convenience. I confess, I 
made the request with considerable 
diffidence, from the judgment 1 was 
enabled to form of men of importance 
engaged in professional avocations, by 
my intercourse w'ith the great Mr. 
Frill. But great folks must be allow¬ 
ed certain privileges, to which little 
folks dare not aspire. If puppies are 
lifted into consequence by the obse- 
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quiousness of those who have dealings 
with theni,they would be foolsif they did 
not save themselves all possible trouble, 
and take the most advantage of the lio> 
mage paid them. Ail I shall ever say 
in blame of these great men is to cen* 
sure them for not adopting the convex 
nient method of the late Mr. Martin 
Van Butchell, and notify to the worlds 
come from ten to one, for I go to 
none.” Such a notification under an 
office bell would save an infinity of 
Texation, and render a world of ex¬ 
planation unnecessary. 

The town deputy of Mr. M'Estimate 
informed me in reply, that his prin¬ 
cipal had left town only half an hour 
before my note was received, to pro¬ 
ceed in the first instance to his exten¬ 
sive farm in Oxfordshire, from whence 
he was to go into North Wiltshire for 
the purpose of viewing some large 
estates, which had been recently placed 
under his direction in that part of the 
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country. In ei.i;ht or nine days Mr. 
M'Estiinate was expected to return 
to London, but would even then have 
hardly a moment to pay attention to 
any new connexion. 

How unlucky! Eight or nine days 
to be thus wasted and frittered away. 
But what was to be done? I thought 
at one moment of following Mr. 
M'Estimate, that I might receive his 
instructions as to the preliminary pro¬ 
ceedings, but I gave up the idea, fear¬ 
ful that I might offend the gentleman 
by coming unbidden into his presence, 
and thereby lose all the advantages 1 
expected to derive from his able assist¬ 
ance. 

To expedite the business, as far as 
lay in iny power, 1 followed the ex¬ 
ample of Mr. Evenington on his mar¬ 
riage with Miss Broad, and gave no¬ 
tices to every tenant upon the Bing- 
wood property, without exception, to 
quit their farms at the ensuing Michael- 
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mas. As was the case upon the Broad 
estates, some held by leases, which, to 
my great regret, rendered all notices 
unavailing, but I was fearful if 1 omiU 
ted any, 1 might injure myself. 

The eight or nine days elapsed with¬ 
out Mr. M'Bstiinate making his ap- 
pearance, but on the twelfth I had the 
supreme felicity of an interview with 
him. 1 dare say, the reader is suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with my impatient 
dis|>ostion, to make it unnecessary for 
me to tell him tliat on the tenth and 
eleventh days of Mr. M‘£stimatc's 
absence, my time was almost wholly 
occupied in traversing 8t. James’s 
Street, in eager expectation of that 
gentleman's return. 

Mr. M‘£stimate fully justified the 
eulogium, which my friend the baronet 
had bestowed upon him. for he under¬ 
took, without seeing the estates, or 
even enquiring whether they were high 
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or low rented, to increase the rental 
threefold. 

“ His countrymen,” he said, “ who 
were the only people upon earth that 
tlioronghly understood the true prin¬ 
ciples of agriculture, must have their 
lauds free from incumbrances of every 
description, the rent excepted, which 
must be fixed and decided. They were 
wholly unused to tythes and cesses. 
'I'liey must not be clogged as to their 
inode of effecting improvements. Co¬ 
venants were a kind of things, which 
were well enough adapted to the nar¬ 
row minded, and still narrower compre¬ 
hension of the grovelling Bnglishman, 
but were totally beneath the attention 
of the enlightened and scientific Scotch¬ 
man. Covenants were, indeed, in¬ 
vented to restrain the bad farmer, and 
ought never to prevent the good farmer 
from benefitting himself, and the pro¬ 
perty he cultivates. Upon the new 
system every accommodation must be 
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afforded for the carrying on the opera- 
tions, or how could it be expected 
that rents should be paid, which in this 
part of the country, until very lately, 
had never been heard of. A little sa¬ 
crifice might reasonably be expected 
to be made in bringing a new system 
to perfection, but once made the way 
hereafter would be smooth and clear.” 

1 was delighted at the eloquence of 
Mr. M'Estirnate. There was a gran¬ 
deur in his conceptions which surprized 
me, and a comprehensiveness of ideas 
which astonished me. Ee appeared 
to have a soul for great desigtis, to¬ 
gether with mental and bodily powers 
for carrying them into execution. 

At the very first interview I formally 
appointed him to the superintendence 
of the Bingwood estates, attaching only 
me condition to his assumption of au¬ 
thority. This- was merely an under¬ 
taking on his part to proceed with me 
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to Bingwood without a niomeat’s loss of 
time. 

Early the following morning we set 
off on our journey. He took a cursory 
view of the property, and declared him* 
self in raptures at the great capabilities, 
which it afforded. The land he dis¬ 
covered in an instant to be all of it ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the improved hus¬ 
bandry. I confess myself to have won¬ 
dered a little at hearing that it was all 
admirably adapted, and ventnred to 
point out that the soil had all the va¬ 
rieties, from the stiffest clay, to the 
lightest sand. But all sorts were equal¬ 
ly well adapted to Scotish cultivation,. 
and 1 was asked what would become 
of a country like Great Britain, if one 
particular soil alone was susceptible of 
improvement. The question was put 
in a tone of voice which completely 
silenced me, and prevented me from 
making any other enquiry, lest Mr. 
M'Estimate might choose to fancy him- 

VOL. IV, c 
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offended, and desert me at a moment 
^vhen 1 most wanted bis assistance. I 
remember, that at the time I managed 
to swallow a mode of expression, which 
certainly amounted to impudence, I 
resolved to retaliate as soon as my pui^ 
poses were served. 

Mr. M‘£stimate gave me no intima« 
tion of the course he meant to adopt, 
but in less than three weeks the Scotch* 
men poured upon Biugwood like a 
flight of crows. Advertisements had 
been inserted in the Northern papers, 
and from the enormous quantity that 
made their appearance, Scotland must 
most assuredly have suffered from the 
sudden emigration. For every - farm 
which was declared to be vacant, there 
were at least a score of competitors. 
But as all were in want of situations, 
and all willing to establish themselves 
and their abilities on my property, they 
capisidered that they were entitled to 
every consideration on my part. Their 
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proverbial modesty was,iDdeed, particu* 
larly striking. They were ready to 
take any farm upon Mr. M'Estimate’s 
recommendation, but such as I could 
not provide for, 1 was expected not only 
to entertain during their stay at Bing> 
wood, but to recompense for their 
time, and expences from their leaving 
the “ land of cakes,” till their return 
to it. 

1 remonstrated with Mr. M'Esti* 
mate u]N)n this demand, to which 1 
conceived that I had no right to accede, 
but I was answered by questions. How 
could I expect that his countrymen 
would run a personal risk to benefit 
me, and to improve the face of the 
country in general? Was it not rea¬ 
sonable that they receive a remunera¬ 
tion, when their great object was my 
benefit ? 

From the bevy Mr. M'Estimate* se¬ 
lected such as he thought proper to 
retain, and appointed them to their 

C 2 
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respective situations, on which they 
were to enter at the stipulated time. 
I compromised with the remainder to 
allow them five pounds each, upon a 
release from all further claims, to which 
Mr. M‘Estimate assured me I was 
liable. I was not lawyer enongh to be 
exactly aware of the extent of my liabi¬ 
lity, but I was indolent enongh rather 
to make a small sacrifice than to in¬ 
crease my troubles. They would not, 
perhaps, have been contented with so 
moderate a compensation, had 1 not 
given way to a portion of my old ob¬ 
stinacy before the worthy surveyor. It 
seemed that they followed his advice, or 
rather directions, and be acquired ad. 
ditional merit with me for the settle¬ 
ment of the business. 1 cannot say 
that the carrying the arrangement into 
execution was exactly pleasant, when 
I foqnd that I had to pay very nearly 
tllD hundred claimants. 

All my new friends were satisfied. 
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aud 1 heard murmuring front no other 
quarter, except among iny old tenants, 
who were thus thrown upon the wide 
world, and driven from the farms, 
which their forefathers had tilled, aud 
upon which, many of them had grown 
grey. 

But was I to sacrifice myself, and 
my country to provide for a few indi> 
viduals, in the same grovelling manner 
ill which they had been brought up? 
Was 1 for their sakes to abandon the 
most brilliant prospects? No! let them 
learn to enlarge their ideas, to take 
pattern by the examples, which were 
about to be set them, and there would 
be ample scope for the employment of 
their industry. They must have deriv¬ 
ed the most tremendous advantages 
from their previous occupations at such 
low rents, and if they had been inprovi- 
dent, what could they expect, but to be 
the sufierers for their former folly. They 
had only to thank niy good nature, and 
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want of experience tlmt had left them 
so long in possession of their enor¬ 
mous profits, but they could not ration¬ 
ally imagine that I should permit them 
to'enjoy those profits to the end of the 
chapter to my own palpable loss. 

In this way I reconciled myself to 
my new proceedings, in which I ein' 
barked with a blind fatuity. My old 
tenants were dispossessed in all places 
from whence it was in my power to 
remove them, and new leases of their 
farms were signed, sealed, and deliver¬ 
ed to the new occupiers. I undertook 
to pay all rates, tithes, and taxes, now 
in existence, or hereafter to be im¬ 
posed ' to erect whatever buildings 
the new tenants thought necessary for 
the occupation of their /arms;—to 
make new roads in all directions, when¬ 
ever 1 was required so to do; together 
with a few other covenants on my part 
of t tnmilar nature. Covenants on their 
part were out of the question, and they 
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tliemselves were to be the soles judges 
of necessity, so far as roads and build* 
ings were concerned. 

Mr. M‘Estimate assured me that 
these were the customary terms, and 
such as were indispensable to the ope¬ 
rations of his countrymen. By his 
advice, I even let my deer park, and 
the ornamental grounds about the 
abbey, to be put, as he termed it, into 
a productive state, reserving to myself, 
however, some of the plantations and 
ornamental trees. Fur the latter I 
made an allowance, after the rate of a 
quarter of an acre for every tree. No¬ 
thing could be more just and reason¬ 
able! 

Nothing further could be done till 
Michaelmas arrived, but 1 already felt 
the first half year’s payment in my 
hand, and looked down with con¬ 
tempt upon the stupidity of my neigh¬ 
bours. 

c 4 
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The old steward remonstrated, and 
shrugged up his shoulders at what he 
thought proper to term “ mad headed 
work.” 

“ An old fool,” I then thought, “ but 
age and bigotry!” 
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CHAP. III. 

MODERATION. . 

BEFORE the auspicious Michael¬ 
mas arrived, some of my new tenants 
had departed this life, leaving the world 
and their projected improvements be¬ 
hind them. Some of them had con¬ 
trived to obtain better situations on 
this side paradise, and were desirous 
of being released from their bargains 
with me. This was also the case with 
others, who, for reasons known only to 
themselves, were anxious to relinquish 
their undertakings. 

But Mr. M’Estimqte found no diffl- 

c 5 
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culty in supplying their places. An 
advertisement in the London papers 
brought forward plenty of applicants, 
and I felt happy in perceiving that the 
English had caught the enlightened 
spirit of their northern countrymen. 
The vacancies which had occurred 
were chiefly filled up with natives of 
the south, strongly recommended by 
M4 Estimate as men of judgment and 
experience. 

My afiairs at Bingwood being again 
settled, 1 bad leisure to turn my atten¬ 
tion to other matters. Little ditference 
had taken place in the mode of living, 
which Charles bad adopted. The 
Scotchmen among other causes had 
Materially diminished ray means of 
supplying him, but some how or otlier, 
he contrived to pursue his career of 
extravagance. J imagine that when 
he failed with the Gentiles he succeed- 

W 

e4 with the Jews. At all events, I 
ciMdd discover ii^^alteiatiaa in him, 
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bot perhaps, that was occasioned by 
ray seeing him so seldom. He did 
not often trouble me with bis compamy, 
unless he had reason to think that I 
had money at command, and he was 
aware that 1 should willingly furnish 
him to the extent of my power. 

With Lady Erpingbam matters had 
assumed a more important aspect. 
Poverty was making rapid strides* ia 
demolishing her Ladyship’s comforts, 
for in consequence of the great iii>* 
crease of taxation and the advanced 
prices of all the necessaries of life, the 
Erpingham estates proved insufficient 
to support her establishment in its 
pristine grandeur and dignity. This 
defalcation in the ways and means was 
succeeded by the actual dismissal of a 
scullion, an under house maid, and a 
stable boy. 

1 well knew how deeply her Lady* 
ship’s pride would be hurt by this 
dire necessity, and therefore, consider* 

c 6 
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ed that it ^ould be a most favourable 
opportunity of inducing her for her 
own sake (which by the bye was the 
only effectual inducenient), to effect 
upon the Erpingham estates, of which 
her trustees had obtained the actual 
possession, the same splendid im¬ 
provements which 1 had just made 
upon the Bingwood property. The 
scruples, after complying with the 
terms of the settlement would be my 
own, and again in the humour of castle 
building, 1 calculated what an im¬ 
mense accession it would be to my 
revenue after I bad again raised her 
establishment to the stipulated quota. 

With the usual ceremonies I was fa- 
voured with an interview. 1 gave a 
succinct account of my prospects at 
Bingwood,—r^retted the dismissal of 
her Ladyship’s domestics—hinted at 

wliat i^mfght be done at Erpingham- 

j^^talked of several additions which 
tlie' Duchess of Kennet had made to 
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her state equipage, all which additions 
had, I told her, an imposing effect. 

For the first time in her life 1 ap¬ 
prehend Lady Erpingham was under 
the influence of pleasurable sensations. 
She expressed herself in a way so 
entirely new to me, that for a time I 
even doubted the evidence of my own 
senses, for she thanked me for my at¬ 
tention. Her voice and manner carried 
with them such a bewitching air of 
tender regard that I thought her at the 
moment a most charming woman, and 
seriously blamed myself for not having 
studied her character at a more early 
period of our union. 

We suddenly became extremely cor¬ 
dial. I was invited to breakfast the 
following morning with her ladyship, 

. who in return paid me a visit to my 
study. Miss Toadeater was, or pre¬ 
tended to b^ in raptures. In short, 
there never was a more happy family. 

After the happy state had continued 
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a few days, during which 1 had repeat* 
ediy brought my grand design upon 
the tapiB, it was agreed that her Lady* 
ship should spend the ensuing autumn 
at Bingwood. This was an honour 
totally unexpected, but it was not the 
extent of my good fortune. Her Lady¬ 
ship agreed that the success of my 
operations at Biitgwood should govern 
her in the management of the other 
property. What rendered her conde¬ 
scension more remarkable was her 
n^lecting to consult the august Mr. 
Frill upon tlie business. 

To avoid the possibiUty of forfeiting 
her ladyship’s good opinion 1 took 
especial care to keep clear of further 
intercourse. Of the success at Bing¬ 
wood I could not entertain the smallest 
doubt. All that 1 bad to do was to 
prevent any thing occuring which was 
Uk«l^ to defeat the febric I bad so 
hlfi^ly erected. 

The wimlo and spnag, am opposed 
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to the preceding season, had passed in 
comparative quietness. It was only at 
times disturbed by my son and his noisy 
companions. But this I quietly en* 
dured, and indeed encouraged as much 
as possible, rather than I should be 
said to have driven Charles from his 
home. At his extravagance I did not 
grumble, for 1 plainly foresaw that it 
would stand me hereafter in need if I 
required it. Of bis sister I beard but 
little and saw still less. She was her 
own mistress and seemed not to have 
the least nicliDation to submit to con¬ 
trol, particularly the control of her pa • 
rents. As to the royal Flanagan he 
was a complete dead letter, and was 
apparently fo^otten by every one. 

Lady Caroline Flanagan had indeed 
completely oidlived her mothers re¬ 
membrance and my liking. She might 
have taken a voyage to Jericho and 
back without nusing an emotion in 
either ^of our breasti^ and whatever 
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respect Lady Erpingham might have 
entertained for the ancient sovereigns of 
Munster, she had no great regard for 
the King’s Bench, however royal its title. 
As she could not think of her daughter 
without coupling her with the Captain 
her son-in-law, she wisely contrived to 
forget both. I inwardly acknowledg* 
ed my obligation to the Captain’s cre- 
<liters, for confining a person who must 
infallibly have become a very serious 
plague to me, if he could have procured 
his libertv. 

Lady Erpingham, according to her 
usual custom, spent the summer 
months at Brighton, but about the 
middle of September I met her by ap> 
pointment in London, for the purpose 
of conducting her to the shades of 
Bingwood, but by a series of trifling 
delays it was almost the middle of Oc¬ 
tober, and after the operations upon 
the MW system had commenced before 
vfe could enter upon our journey. 
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During our progress I seemed placed 
upon the tenter hooks of expectation, 
and was overwhelmed with anxiety to 
see the realization of my golden pros¬ 
pects. I omitted no act of attention 
towards Lady Erpingham—I tried to 
amuse her mind and to anticipate her 
wants, and I even went so far as to 
compliment Miss Toadeater upon the 
amiability of her looks. Charles, who 
accompanied ns, to my great joy as 
well as surprize, managed to conduct 
himself with decency and propriety. 
In short, a person who had chanced to 
view us for the first time would have 
pronounced us a family of love and 
affection. 

As we drove up to the Abbey 1 could 
not help regretting that I was not greet¬ 
ed as usual by my old hoary headed 
friends with their offspring and servants 
glowing with ruddy health and con¬ 
tentment. But the regret was chased 
away by the great prospect of gain. 
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My new tenants bad entered upon 
their several occupations. Every tiling 
before uie presented an air of bustle 
and activity. The fine rich pastures 
were preparing to be loaded with golden 
crops of corn. The plough bad fol¬ 
lowed the footsteps of the deer, and 
every part of the estate bore evident 
proofs that the spirit of improvement 
had taken root upon my property. 

Having previously written to Dr. 
Buhbleby and the other clergymen to 
say that 1 should take upon myself the 
payment df the titles and thus remove 
the great cause of dissension between 
the pastor and his flock, 1 looked for¬ 
ward to the extinction of all heart¬ 
rending jealousies, and to seeing all 
around me joining in the commemora¬ 
tion of an event which should restore to 
the country that rural felicity to which 
it had been long a stranger. 

-When I had done the honours of the 
place to Lady Erpinghain, and point- 
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cd out to her its chief beauties, 1 left 
her ladyship to enjoy them as she 
thought proper, while I pursued my 
own plans of amusement. One morn* 
ing, the fourth or fifth I think of my 
arrival, 1 had indulged myself after 
breakfast in a pleasing reverie and 
was making calculations as usual up* 
on a datum that had no foundation 
but in my own brain; from this state 
of happiness I was roused by the en* 
trance of Dr. Bubbleby. His congra* 
tulations upon my arrival were sue* 
cecded by his entering upon the sub* 
ject of my letter to him respecting the 
taking the tithes upon myself. He 
had he said ol>eyed my commands, 
which were always laws with him, and 
in consequence of those commands he 
had not interfered with any of my ten* 
ants, either new or old. His tithe day 
was passed and he was anxious not 
only to come to an arrangement for the 
future but also to settle present arrears. 
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As my rent day was approaching 
there would I thought be little difficul¬ 
ty iu satisfying the claims of the Doc¬ 
tor. 

“ I shall have, doctor, to pay you 
half a years income. But on recol¬ 
lection it is only for the future that we 
have to arrange; my new tenants have 
but just entered upon their farms.” 

“ Excuse me, my Lord, a whole 
year became due at Michaelmas. Here 
is your lordship’s letter dated in Feb¬ 
ruary last, in which you engage to 
take the tithes upon yourself.” 

** But I only meant to take them 
from Michaelmas.” 

** I have strictly adhered to your 
lordship’s instructions, and have in 
consequence of it refrained from all in¬ 
terference since the date of the letter.” 

“ You must surely have known, 
doctor, that I could not intend to pay 
the tithes till my new tenants entered 
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upon tlieir bargains. Besides, it is 
still but hair a year.” 

“ 1 had no right, my lord, to qnes* 
tion you lordship’s conduct, it was my 
duty to follow your instructions.” 

“ Well, well! the amount then I 
must get from the old tenants as well 
as 1 can. But it is still but half a 
year.” 

“ Pardon me, my lord, the produce 
of that half year is very little short of 
the gross amount of the whole year.” 

“ Well, doctor, reckoning your own 
way, fur the next half year will make 
things equal. What do you expect 
to receive?” 

“ Three thousand pounds, luy 
Lord!” 

“ Three thousand devils!’’ 

'* Pounds, my lord, and 1 can ven¬ 
ture to assure your lordship, that no¬ 
thing but the high veneration and re¬ 
spect which I bear towards my noble 
patron would have induced me to name 
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a sum so much beneath the real valjie. 
My possessions here are transient, but 
my duty imperatively calls upon me 
to protect the interest of the church. 
Mv succes'<or shall never attach that 
description of blame upon me, which 1 
have but too just reason to affix to the 
memory of my predecessor, worthy as 
I am ready to allow him to have been 

■I 

in other respects.? 

** It was always considered, doctor, 
that Mr. Farren received a full fair 
value for the living. Six hundred a 
year was deemed an ample compensa¬ 
tion for his rights.” 

“ How the conscience of Mr. Farren, 
my lord, could rest satisfied with his 
gross misconduct in neglecting the 
interests, the vital interest of the pro¬ 
fession which he had thought proper 
to embrace, 1 know not. My task 
has been indeed a difficult one and in 
doing my duty I have exposed myself 
to a degree of odium from which I 
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ought to have been free. With hard 
strips, much litigation, and in the face 
of every opposition, I have managed 
to raise the income to nearly treble the 
former amount.” 

And does not that satisfy you. 
Doctor ?'* 

** My temporal wants, it does, my 
Lord, and amply too. But I am only 
the steward of others; nay, 1 am the 
the steward of your family. What 
noble patronage will they hereafter 
enjoy!” 

But the sum you have named. 
Doctor, 1 can never consent to pay. 
It is beyond the bounds of all reason.” 

Your Lordship was alw'ays cheer¬ 
ful—always fond of lively amusement. 
Time has lost its power with you; 
and——” 

“ By God, Sir, I am serious.” 

“ And so am I, my Lord 1 troubled 
your lordship with a visit this morning, 
in order seriously to consider upon our 
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relative situation, and to offer your 
lordship my best advice under present 
circumstances. For your lordship’s 
sake I regret that you did not ask my 
opinion before yon consented to lease 
vour estates free from tithes. As far 
as my humble experience extends, your 
lordship may command my services; 
and if 1 may venture to suggest the 
course of proceeding which seems to 
me most eligible for your Lordship, it 
is, that you agree to the proposals 1 
have made, being satisfied that the 
more time I have for considering the 
value of the living, the greater will be 
my ideas of its real worth.” 

1 instantly felt how deeply 1 had en¬ 
tangled myself. My cursed precipi¬ 
tancy had thrown me completely within 
the clutches of this wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. If the alternative had been 
left to me, whether to submit to this 
most abominable imposition, or to send 
(were it in my power,) M*£stimate 
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and his fanners to the devil, I should 
have inevitably have preferred the latter. 
Blit there was no way left for me to 
escape. Tlie doctor closed his part 
of the conference by disclaiming all 
idea of taking an advantage of the 
situation in which i had placed myself; 
nothing could be farther from his in¬ 
tention than pursuing a line of con¬ 
duct, which he himself would be the 
first to say w'ould be unhandsome. But 
this was so I’ar from being the case, 
that he had, previous to my arrival at 
Bing wood, given notice to the different 
tenants, that he expected the sum of 
three thousand pounds w'ould be made 
up among themselves. 

To hold further intercourse with Dr. 
Bubbleby was impossible. 1 w as com 
pletely within his power. I well knew 
the consequences which would arise to 
myself, from his unhinging all my 
agreements with iny new tenants. In- 

VOL. IV. D 
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stead of one harpy to contend with, 1 
should have fifty, and all of them having 
the example of the Doctor’s rapacity 
before them. 

To preserve myself from greater 
evils, 1 considered it most adviseable 
to submit to his terms, agreeing to pay 
him three thousand a year, for twenty- 
one years. I calculated that by this 
unexpected blow, 1 had lost nearly two 
thousand a year, but still my gains were 
immense. 

» 

1 had no claims upon the gratitude 
of the Doctor. On the contrary, I 
must have been an object of contempt 
with him, on giving him the living, in 
preference to bestowing it upon those 
who were justly entitled to it. I firmly 
believe that the injustice I was guilty 
of, upon this occasion, created more 
real uneasiness in my breast than any 
«tber action of my life. Nothing ever 
brought the Doctor casually in my 
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mind, without his being accompanied 
with a train of ideas as revolting as 
himself. But to have him so painfully 
forced upon me, as had just been the 
case, was more than I could well bear. 
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CHAP. IV. 

A TERME ORNEE. 

AFTER \vhat has been already said 
of both Lady Erpingham and Doctor 
Bubbleby, it would be doubting the 
reader’s penetration, if I thought it ne¬ 
cessary to inform him, that the latter 
became a great favourite with the 
former. The Doctor’s emptiness en¬ 
deared him to her'ladyship. There 
was sympathy between them. Kindred 
soals, they found consolation in their 
mutual vacuity. 

But the habits of the Doctor’s life 
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bad given him an important advantage 
over the Countess. The Doctor had 
been the founder of his own fortune. 
Mis intercourse with the great had in¬ 
grafted a train of maxims upon his 
mind, to whicli he successfidly resorted 
upon all occasions. Fortune, on the 
other hand, had pounced upon her 
ladyship, a full-grown unweildy per¬ 
sonage. The Doctor was compelled, 
by necessity, to think how he should 
get on in the world ; Lady Frpingham 
had no occasion to think at all; and I 
will do her the justice to say, that she 
never trod unbidden in the regions of 
reflection. In character, 1 apprehend 
the Countess bore a strong similarity 
to many other patrons of the Doctor, 
(myself perhaps included,) who are in¬ 
cessantly in the practice of mistaking 
sound for sense, and subserviency for 
friendship. 

Grandeur was now the Doctor’s idol. 

i» .3 
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To have been descended from an an¬ 
cient and honourable fuinilv would liave 
been tl)e height of his ambition, but, 
unfortunately, the records of his an¬ 
cestors did not extend beyond tlm 
reign of King John. Peter de Bubblo- 
bee, as the name was then spelt, from 
Avhora he was lineally descenrfed, was 
one of the barons who compelled that 
king to sign the Magna Charta. No¬ 
thing, however, could be traced of 
Peter’s pedigree; but it was conjec¬ 
tured, that the family derived its origin 
from the union of a Roman general 
with the daughter of Theodorie, the 
Ostrogoth. Here the Doctor went 
rather too far; for her ladyship being 
totally ignorant that Theodorie was a 
kingly personage, the worthy Doctor 
reaped no advantage from his regal 
descent. Had he contented himself 
with Theodore, king of Corsica, the 
case would have been different, and he 
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M'oulfl have cut out the royal Flanagan 
hollow. 

To amalgamate his manners with 
those of tlie Countess, the Doctor had 
contrived to dismiss his constitutional 
smile; and as I havcseenhiin walk across 
the lawn towards the abbey, I could 
only compare his empty importance 
to that of an elderly goose at the head 
of a brood of goslings. HIkS venerable 
grey hairs were dismissed, and Ins 
head was now surmounted with a cau¬ 
liflower wig. This last change in hi^ 
appearance was occasioned l>y his 
learning that Lady Erpingham alwaj^s 
insisted upon that dignatorial ap« 
pendage being hung upon the peri¬ 
cranium of her domestic chaplains* 
The Doctor was a most regular at¬ 
tendant at the levees of her ladyship,, 
but he knew sufficient of my disposi¬ 
tion to venture the acceptance of hei> 

i> 4 
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invitations to the dinner table. With 
Miss Toadeater he was a tremendous 
favourite; so much so, that had Mrs. 
Bubbleby been dead, I should have 
trembled for Lady Lrpinghaui losing 
her companion. 

The conduct of the Doctor in regard 
to his tithes, had by no means shaken 
the favorable opinion 1 still entertained 
of iny new system. I only blamed my 
folly in becoming a prey to extortion. 
I felt that I ought, by this time, to 
have known the Doctor better than to 
have left any thing to be settled at an 
after-date, or placed the slightest de¬ 
pendence either upon his principles, 
or upon his ideas of justice. Coming 
from him, the demand of three tiiou- 
sand pounds was moderation itself, 
although it was at least double the 
most extended value of the living. But 
As my rental was trebled, 1 could 
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ailbrcl to make a partial sacrifice, par¬ 
ticularly as I conceived some punish- 
uieiit due to me for my precipitation. 

Anxious to watch the progress of 
the improvements, my mornings were 
usually employed in rambling about 
the estate ; and as an excuse for pene¬ 
trating in every direction, without 
seeming to pry into what was going 
forward, I usually carried a gun on 
mv shoulder. In this way 1 contrived 

V 

to visit all my new tenants in succes¬ 
sion, and took them at times when not 
expecting my appearance, they would 
be ofi' their guard, and 1 should see 
them in their native simplicity. 1 can¬ 
not say that the picture which my 
northern friends presented was by any 
means inviting; for whatever might be 
their management willioiit doors, there 
was nothing very promising within. 

The farm-houses, which, under my 

» 

old tenants, had looked like so many 

D 5 
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cottages of content, cleanliness, and 
comfort, in the course of a few weeks, 
had been entirely disrobed of their 
neatness, and now vied with the pig- 
styes in filth and nastiness. The chil¬ 
dren were squalid and half-naked, and 
1 could perceive little ditference in ap¬ 
pearance betw'ecn the master and his 
labourer. If a preference could be 
given to either, it was certainly to the 
latter, who, although he had adopted 
a Scotch master, had not adopted 
Scotch manners. 

In the midst of these disagreeable 
and disgusting scenes, my attention was 
pleasingly arrested by the sight of a 
farm-house, fitted up, not only with 
peculiar neatness, but with no small 
portion of elegance and taste. It was 
OB one of my best farms. The present 
tenant had taken it in consequence of 
the public advertisement. He was, I 
understood, a gentleman of very con- 
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siderable agricultural ardour, who had 
resided some years in the metropolis. 
Whether or not he had tempered his 
agricultural ardor with agricultural ex¬ 
perience, I had yet to learn. 

I made my way to the house, which, 
as the door stood open, 1 was about 
to enter without ceremony, but my 
hat naturally left my head when a few 
paces in the inside of the door, I saw 
a middle-aged lady, attended by two 
well-looking young women, whom I 
was not deceived in supposing to be 
the good lady's daughters. The whole 
of the groupe were dressed in the first 
style of fashion. Had it not been for 
the green fields which surrounded me, 

1 should have fancied myself still in 
London. 

Tlie contrast between what I had so 
lately seen, and what I now witnessed, 
placed the latter to the best advantage. 

1 turned my eyes right and left when 

D 6 
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I was ushered by the dame, and fol¬ 
lowed by her daughters, into the par¬ 
lour. The room appeared to be su¬ 
perbly fitted up. A grand pianoforte 
graced one side of the apartment, and 
an Ottoman the other. The windows 
had been recently levelled with the 
floor, and opened to a small lawn, 
through a veranda in the act of being 
painted. On the whole, I thought it 
to be the most elgant femte ornce 1 had 
ever seen. 

f I could not help expressing my 
astonishment at the amazing alteration 
which had been effected in the space 
of a few weeks, more especially as the 
predecessor of the present occupier, 
I well recollected to have no idea of 
elegance and comfort beyond a well- 
filled belly, and a pipe of tobacco, 

' “ Since Michaelmas, Madam,” said 
I, ** you have done wonders.” 

“ Lord, my Lord, why we’ve been 
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at it these four months. Mr. Berga- 
rnotte paid Farmer Dobbins 1 don’t 
know how much, for power to make 
the house fit to be lived in. Lord, if 
your Lordship had but seen what a 
pigstye it was when Mr. Bergamolte 
and 1 first earned to it; you’d ha’ been 
surprized indeed how anybody could 
have breathed here. But won’t your 
Lordship take a seat, and a bit o’ some¬ 
thing to eat, and a glass of Madeira, 
or the like o’ that. As your lordship’s 
got your gun with you, perhaps you’ve 
been out long, and a little refroshuient 
may not be amiss.” 

I accepted the proffered seat, but de¬ 
clined the proffered refreshment; how¬ 
ever, Miss Matilda was sent out for it, 
and soon returned with a sandwich 
equipage, perfectly corresponding with 
the ornaments of the room. 

To have refused availing myself of 
this act of civility and attention, would 
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have been a breach of good breeding. 
While 1 was eating a sandwich, and 
swallowing a glass of Madeira, the 
lady informed me that she expected 
Mr. Berganiotte to return every instant. 
He had merely gone into the home 
field, and as the ground was dirty, 
she was sure he would not go to a 
distance; and she hoped I would 
honour them so far as to await his 
return, in order that he might not 
lose so eligible an opportunity of pay¬ 
ing his respects to me,, which, she as¬ 
sured me, Mr. Bergamotte was ex¬ 
tremely desirous of doing. I should 
find her husband, she added, quite 
different from the country clowns, and 
1 should like him she was certain. 

I bowed several times during the 
lady’s speech. At the conclusion of 
it, i mumbled out some expressions of 
pleasure at having so truly eligible a 
tenant on my estate, and hoped that 
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SO spirited an example would have a 
due effect. 

“ Aye, my Lord, we’ll show the 
people what’s what. If they follows 
our example there’ll be some spirit 
ill the country—’twill be worth living 
in.” 

** That, Madam. I can easily con¬ 
ceive ; what has been already done is 
a proof of what might be expected 
from persons of taste and judgment.” 

A most beneficent smile played upon 
the countenance of Mrs. Bergamotte; 
and, as far as looks could convey the 
feelings of the mind, the lady seemed 
disposed to make the most ample re¬ 
turns for my compliments, 

“ Why to be sure, we made the best 
of what we found here;” said the lady, 
but really the place is so confined, 
that there’s no treating our friends as 
they ought to be treated. If one have’s 
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any body to dinner, why there’s no 
drawinir-room to take oif the smell of 

o 

the vittals. Mr. Bergainotte means, 
next spring, to build a sute of apart¬ 
ments (Uting to his sitivation. Matilda, 
my dear, show his lordship tlie sur¬ 
veyors j)lan.” 

While Miss Matilda went for the 
plan, I looked at the mother with a 
little more attention than vvas perhaps 
requisite. Probably the contrast be¬ 
tween the fashion of her dress, and 
the vulgarity of her tongue, led me 
to fix my eyes more strongly than was 
strictly allowable in polite life. The 
lady blushed, and held down her head. 
She appeared to have taken a lesson 
from Mrs. Davenport, in her personifi¬ 
cation of a love-sick old maid. 

The heat of the room had overcome 
her, and she was under the neces¬ 
sity of sending Miss Sophia for her 
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smelling buttle, purtesting that the 
weather was more like July than Oc¬ 
tober. 

Mrs. Bergamotte might have been 
haiuhsome in her time, and had cer¬ 
tainly been accustomed to admiration. 
But much as old women were the rage, 
and highly as they were considered 
by the hrst-rate authorities of fashion, 
I candidly confess that I had no great 
inclination to lay the foundation of an 
intrigue in the present instance. Lady 
Isabella Ainsworth had, perhaps, sick¬ 
ened me from pursuits of that descrip¬ 
tion. 

The entrance of Miss Matilda with 
the plan relieved me from the dreaded 
attack, which being unexpected, 1 
should have been at a loss to parry, 
without giving ofl’ence. But before the 
plan could undergo a discussion, a 
gentleman opened the door of the par- 
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lour, and vvas presented to me as Mr. 
13erg;uinotte. 

]f I was astonished at the appearance 
of the ladies, 1 was no less so at that 
of the gentleman. )ie bore a inucli 
nearer resemblance to a modern beau 
than to an English farmer. But 1 had 
long known that the world was not to 
be judged by appearances. 

Complaints have often been made by 
landlords, within my hearing, of the en¬ 
croach inents which the new race of 
farmers were continually making upon 
tlie gentry; and 1 bad here a complete 
proof of it. In lieu of the homely ap¬ 
pearance of a farm-house, w'ith the 
family indulging in the luxury of a 
chimney-corner hung with flitches of 
bacon, here M as a parlour richly car¬ 
peted, and crouded M'ith furniture of 
the most expensive description. The 
several articles appeared to be equally 
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t’ostly with those which, in niy days of 
early extravagance, I had adorned the 
town mansion, which had once been 
Lord Sniperhead’s. 

The farmer himself was as much 
dressed asliis wife and daughters; and, 
although ostensibly employed on the 
business of bis farm, was adorned for 
a state drawing-room. White silk 
stockings, and nankeen small-clothes, 
notwithstanding October was com* 
pletely on the wane, covered the lower 
man, while the middle man was co* 
vered with a puce-coloured well-brush¬ 
ed coat; and the upper man was sur¬ 
mounted by a Brutus wig, manufac¬ 
tured in the first style of perfection. 

I cannot say that I w as quite satisfied 
at seeing a tenant approaching so near 
to terms of equality ; but I comforted 
myself that his evident property would 
secure the rent, and bis taste for agri- 
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cultural pursuits would improve the 
farm. At all events, I considered that 
by the effect of his example, the fdthy 
customs of my Scotch tenants might 
possibly be corrected. 
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CHAP. V. 

RURAL ECONOMY.' 

THE elegance of Mr. Bergamotte’s 
manners did not put his habiliments to 
the blush. His advances were made 
with the most perfect ease and non^ 
chalancey as if he had been approach¬ 
ing an intimate friend. Indeed, his 
whole demeanour proved him to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the rules 
of civilized life. I could have fancied 
myself in Bond Street, and the person 
before me one of its most finished 
loungers, I rose up from my seat, 
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M'lieii the lady announced with much 
ceremony, 

“ My Lord, Erpinghani, Mr. Berga- 
inotte—” 

“ Mr. Berganiotte, my Lord Erping¬ 
hani—” 

“ Yonr Lordship,” said the gentle¬ 
man, “ does my humble roof the highest 
honour. Truly sorry that at the pre¬ 
sent moment, we cannot receive your 
Lordship in a style suitable to your 
Lordship’s rank. But every thing must 
have time, my Lord; improvements 
are not completed in a day. Mrs. Ber- 
gamotte is impatience itself for the 
new saloon and drawing-room; and 
seems to think that all my attention 
should be devoted to perfecting our 
new residence. But I tell her 1 have 
higher duties to perform. My farm, 
my Lord; labourers will not do their 
work, unless they are properly attended 
to. Ploughing here, ditching there— 
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COWS in one place, sheep in another. 
A life of action, my Lord, gives an ap¬ 
petite, and the open air stimulates exer¬ 
tions.” 

“ Very true. Sir'; the man of sense 
will always prefer the works of nature 
to those of art. The country is as 
much the region of health and content 
as the metropolis is of disease and 
misery.” 

“ The country, my Lord, is every 
thing your Lordship says. There is, 
however, one great drawback on a 
country life. London is, to be sure, 
dirty in wet weather, but then it’s soon 
dry again; but here one can’t walk in 
anything like pleasure, at this time of 
the year, without dirtying one’s shoes, 
and sticking in the mud. If your Lord¬ 
ship will believe me, this is the third 
pair of shoes and stockings which I 
have put on since breakfast, be¬ 
sides my morning dress; and really 
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these are a shame to be seen, and yet 
I did not ero ten vurds out of tlie re- 
sriilar footwav. Since I have entered 
upon niy farm, the ground has been so 
dirty, that I have only been able to go 
over it once.” 

As I could not compliment Mr. Ber- 
gamotte upon the management of his 
farm, I took hold of the only part 
where praise could be bestowed, with¬ 
out giving utterance to a palpable false¬ 
hood. I expressed myself, therefore, 
highly pleased with the appearance of 
the house, which 1 thought was, even 
at present, replete with every comfort. 
Mrs. Bergamotte, however, like a true 
farmer's wife, took to herself all the 
honour and credit of the domestic'^ar- 
rangements. She considered it to be 
her post to make a suitable reply. 

“ Dear me, iny Lord,” cried the 
dame, “ if you had but a seen it be¬ 
fore 1 came down. All the dirty place.s 
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within sight, as if they’d been put there 
on purpose to poison people. The 
pigstye there, where the pheasantry 
stands, and the cow-house, just upon 
the ha! ha! One could’nt look out 
of window without being turned quite 
sick.” 

The lady made a pause, for no other 
reason, than because she wanted breath 
to proceed. Mr. Bergamotte seized 
upon the vacancj', and took up the 
discourse. 

“ Farming, my Lord, is the occupa¬ 
tion for the man of sense. There’s scope 
fur his genius—there’s scope for his 
soul, let his soul be as comprehensire 
as that of the great Newton himself.” 

Mrs. Bergamotte had now recovered 
her wind, and was prepared for a fresh 
start. Cutting short the lecture on phi¬ 
losophy, which Mr. Bergamotte had 
just commenced, she proceeded 

" Aye, my Lord; who can withstand 
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the cliarms of a country life. Who'd 
be stewed up where they can’t get a 
mouthful of fresh air for the life of 
them. And then the poisonous milk 
in London. Will your Lordship step 
and see my dairy.” 

Not knowing what Mrs. Berga- 
motte’s dairy might produce, I most 
respectfully declined the invitation 
upon the plea of hurry. My time, 1 
said, was limited ; the next time 1 had 
the pleasure of seeing her I hoped to be 
possessed of more leisure. I ventured 
to observe, however, that it was a for¬ 
tunate circumstance to the world at 
large, that such a variety of tastes 
were to be found. Any place, how¬ 
ever dissonant to the inclinations of 
one, would be occupied by another, 
whose ideas and feelings were of a dif¬ 
ferent description. 

“ But a town life, my Lord,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Bergamotte, “ can only 
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be tolerated by those who have never 
been so fortunate as to taste the charms 
of the country. How delightful to 
the cultivated understanding to watch 
the seasons as they pass. To see the 
growing spring, bursting, as Pope says, 
into birth, followed by the ripening 
summer. And then to see the summer 
succeeded by the golden autumn. To 
receive, as we have just been doing, the 
richest gifts from the bounteous and 
beneficent hand of nature. Did you 
ever read St. Pierre, my Lord ?” 

1 was planet struck. But as it was 
necessary that I should answer the 
lady’s question, after some little hesi¬ 
tation, which 1 intended should be 
taken for a reflective pause to consider 
whether 1 had read the works of the 
author in question or not, 1 replied in 
the negative. This was strictly true, 
for being ignorant even of his name, it 
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was not likely that 1 should have pe> 
rused his book. 

“ Charming author, my Lord ; we’ll 
send it to the abbey this afternoon. 
Your Lordship will be delighted with 
him. Butasl was saying of Nature, and 
now when she has emptied her store, 
and when, as the poet says. 


" The weslern sun withdraws the shortened day; 
And humid evening, gliding o’er tlie sky 
In her chill progress, to the ground condensed 
The vapours throws.” 

Perfectly satisfied with Mrs. Berga- 
inotte’s account of the operations of 
Nature, I addressed myself to her bus* 
band the first moment 1 could decent¬ 
ly detach my attention from her melli¬ 
fluous language. 1 observed to Mr. 
Bergamotte that 1 thought his dress, 
convenient as it certainly was, rather 
too slight for the season his good lady 
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had just been describing, and not only 
for that, but for his occupation like* 
wise. 

“ See the hardy village swain,” said 
the white silk stocking farmer, “ view 
those sinews, which the opeti air has 
so strongly knitted, and let those blush 
for their folly who pay regard to at- 
inospheiic changes.’’ 

] began to doubt whether I was 
wandering in the regions of philosophy 
or rambling in the wilds of Parnassus. 
I was certainly not in an English farm 
house. Mr. Bergamotte continued, 

“ It is astonishing, my lord, in a free 
country like our own, where every 
branch of science is so laboriously cul¬ 
tivated, and so eagerly pursued, that 
agriculture, the noblest of all,—the 
true and only source of our wealth, 
let our politicians say what they will, 
—the very ground-work of our exist¬ 
ence, should be so dreadfully neglect- 

E 3 
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ed. Look to the able writings of that 
most transcendant genius Mr. Old. 
See to what perfection agriculture may 
be brought. A hundred thousand 
pounds to be made in twenty years 
out of a mere trifle, only by improv¬ 
ing land that's good for nothing. See 
my Lord.—Liming so much—Turnips 
yield so much. There’s the sum total, 
and I defy any man to say that there 
is an incorrect figure from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of the calculation.” 

“ But pray, Mr. Bergamotte, will you 
allow me to ask if the datum upon 
which those calculations are founded, 
are as correctly formed as the calcu¬ 
lations themselves r’’ 

“ Most assuredly, my Lord, nothing 
can possibly be clearer. It is as self- 
evident as that black is black, and 
white, white. It would be a down¬ 
right insult upon a man of Mr. Old’s 
eminence in every thing that relates to 
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tiie rural economy of the country, to 
suppose for an instant that he could 
he mistaken in any of his propositions. 
Besides there is the never-enough>to* 
be-praised works of Mr. M‘Estimate. 
Here my Lord——'’ 

Mr. Bergainotte paused for an in¬ 
stant while he stepped across the room 
to a small book-case, and took down a 
book most superbly bound in green 
morocco. Laying open a coloured 
engraving upon the table, he went on, 
——“ Here, my Lord, is where¬ 
withal to enlarge the ideas. Cast your 
eyes to this view of the farm-yard from 
the house. Here's the house from the 
farm-yard. And then here’s the farm¬ 
yard again from the hill. And see, 
my Lord, here’s the plan of the farm¬ 
yard itself. Finest thing in the world. 
Every thing complete. Threshing 
mills worked by water, when there’s 

E 4 
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any water to work them. And all the 
out*biiildings in papers — 

Mrs. Bergamotte pulled her hus¬ 
band by the tail of his coat, and re¬ 
garded him with a severe frown. 

“ ■ - I mean pasteboard, my Lord. 

Finest covering in the world. Econo* 
mical to a degree. Save a thousand 
pounds in no time. Nothing, my Lord, 
like economy. I gave this morning 
five hundred and thirty-three pounds, 
seventeen shillings lor a Merino ram. 
That’s farming with spirit, my Lord. 
You will see nothing grovelling, mean, 
or contracted in my system.” 

1 declared myself highly pleased at 
my good fortune in having a tenant of 
such a comprehensive turn. Then de¬ 
clining to partake of a fresh set of re* 
freshments w'ith which the table had 
been completely loaded by the young 
Indies during the conversation, 1 rose 
and took my leave. 
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I hardly knew what conclusion to 
draw from the strange jumble I had 
heard, but I thought that an exhibi¬ 
tion of so gentlemanly a tenant, would 
have a good eflect upon Lady Erpiiig- 
ham; and perhaps induce her at once 
to agree to my commencing similar 
proceedings on the Erpingham pro¬ 
perty. I could not for a moment doubt, 
that Mr. Bergamotte’s quackery far 
out-weighed his science, but Lady Er- 
pinghani was not capable of detecting 
his ignorance, and as his appearance 
was in his favour, a sight of him was 
calculated to make a favourable im¬ 
pression. 

I therefore made up my mind to in¬ 
vite him to the abbey. It was a com¬ 
pliment, which 1 considered to be doe 
to a personage of his respectability, 
and as he was of a description wholly 
different from the rest of the tenants, 
the invitation was not likely to create 

E 5 
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any unpleasant jealousy with the 
other farmers. 

I was perfectly aware that Lady 
Erpinghani would think herself insult¬ 
ed by my proposing to admit any 
tenant to rny table, let his respecta¬ 
bility be what it would, but I led my¬ 
self to believe that his manners would 
lift him above any such suspicion. But 
when he had taken his departure, and 
had impressed her Ladyship with fa¬ 
vourable ideas of him, which 1 did not 
entertain the slightest doubt would be 
the case, I could then more forcibly 
point out the vast superiority of my 
new system, producing Mr. Berga- 
motte as a case in point, and shewing 
that one of the effects of the improve¬ 
ment would be, that a farmer in future 
would become an ornament to a draw¬ 
ing-room, instead of being a disgrace 
to the worst sitting room in the house. 
It struck me that although Mr. Berga* 
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inotte made more noise, be was in rea¬ 
lity as empty as her Ladyship, and as 
her Ladyship was wholly ignorant of 
every branch of every subject in ge¬ 
neral, and of agriculture in particular, 
the bombastic nonsense to which 1 
foresaw Mr. Bergamotte would give 
utterance, would pass for sterling sense 
and sound experience. 

On my return to the abbey, 1 found 
Lady Erpingham on the point of taking 
her morning airing. She was viewing 
the horses with peculiar satisfaction, 
and observed that for the first time for 
several months they looked as they 
ought to do. 1 handed her Ladyship 
and Miss Toadeater into the carriage, 
and making them a most profound 
bow, 1 went into the house, where I 
soon discovered the cause of her Lady¬ 
ship’s agreeable looks. Her establish¬ 
ment, as far the stable went, was again 
complete, a stable boy having been 
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hired that very morning. It must be 
allowed that her Ladyship’s eye sight 
was remarkable keen to perceive a 
difference in her horses, of which no 
one else could possibly be aware. On 
that account it might be imagined that 
I ran a great hazard in exposing Mr. 
Bergamotte to her Ladyship’s pene> 
tration. 

But I was not dismayed, and consider¬ 
ed the accession of the stable boy a most 
fortunate circumstance, in as much as 
it had promoted her Ladyship’s good 
humour. To mend the matter there 
was still the scullion, and under house 
maid, as corps de reserve in case the 
stable boy should fail before my ends 
had been accomplished. 

That I might not lose the advan¬ 
tages of the present happy conjunc¬ 
ture, I immediately dispatched a ser¬ 
vant with a note to Mr. Bergamotte, 
requesting the honour of his company 
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to dinner. That done, I went to iny 
study, and entered into a series of 
calculations upon the additional in¬ 
come which the Erpingham estates 
would unquestionably afford me. I 
looked upon the affair as certain, not 
entertaining the slightest idea of dis¬ 
appointment. 
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A NEW 





CHAP. VI. 

A NEir SYSTEM. 


I HAD not arrived at the full ex¬ 
tent of my anticipations, when I was 
interrupted by the entrance of a ser¬ 
vant, who informed me that one of my 
old tenants that had been recently 
turned out of his farm, was desirous of 
seeing me. As I had shown that con¬ 
fidence in such as had left their homes, 
as not to require the payment of the 
rent before the usual time, I supposed 
that one of them had conscientiously 
sought me for the purpose of clearing 
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up his arrears, which according to the 
system I had pursued from the time of 
my first coming into possession of the 
estates, of leaving half a year on hand, 
amounted to a year's rent. 

A grey headed venerable patriarch 
entered the room. He seemed care 
worn and desponding. Age, I always 
understood, to be attended with at 
least one good effect, namely, that of 
deadening the feelings against the 
miseries of life, and thus taking off the 
keen edge of sorrow. In this instance 
it appeared to have failed. I looked 
towards him, and drew an involun¬ 
tary sigh, when I perceived that a tear 
was trickling down his furrowed cheek. 
His feelings were not of the melting 
order, which made the strong expres¬ 
sion of grief that marked his counte¬ 
nance the more strikingly forcible. 
Some faces seemed to be formed for 
the purpose of conveying to the be- 
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holders an idea of unhappiness, but 
this was not one of them ; the lines 
were harsh, and did not appear likely 
to yield their stubborn tension to a 
slight cause. 

After I had looked at him for some 
few moments,! requested to know what 
was the occasion of my then seeing 
him. He was silent, but the conviil* 
sion of the muscles of his face plainly 
showed, that his inward agitation was 
too powerful to suffer him to give ut* 
terance to the feelings which oppress¬ 
ed him. At last his efforts to speak 
were successful. 

‘‘ My Lord.” said he, “ I have paid 
rent to your, and you family for forty 
years. My father, and his father be¬ 
fore him were bom upon your estate, 
and toiled there from their boyhood 
till nature compelled them to desist.” 

“ Well, my good friend, and what 
of that? Your case is not by any means 
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singular. Situations have frequently 
descended from father to son, till an 
idea of right is acquired. There have 
been many cases of this description, 
some within my own knowledge, and 
others that 1 consider equally indubi¬ 
table, where a long continued occupa¬ 
tion has disabled the tenant from duly 
appreciating its value. Of what do } on 
complain? 

“ Of ruin! I have worked hard— 
1 have paid every man his due—1 have 
brought up a numerous family, and I 
am bold to say that 1 have claims 
upon your Lordship.” 

“ Claims! What claims can you 
possibly have upon me ? On the con* 
trary, if claims do exist on either side, 
they are most assuredly on mine. I 
am not aware of the particular farm 
you occupied. You say that you have 
enjoyed it for forty years, consequent¬ 
ly for that long period you have been 
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in the possession of important ad van* 
tages. Your rent has been immode¬ 
rately low, and if you have not made 
a proper use of your good fortune, it 
is your fault and not mine. You re¬ 
fused like the rest of those who, bigot- 
ted to their former prejudices, refuserl 
to adopt plans which must infallibly 
have been equally beneficial both to 
you and myself. The rent which you 
paid bore no proportion to what is now 
given, and which surely you, who were 
acquainted with the soil, could have 
afforded better than any other person. 
It is the narrowness of your ideas that 
has driven you from a situation. 1 am 
sorry for you, and indeed, should feel 
regret that the folly of any indi¬ 
vidual, whether I had ever been con¬ 
nected with him or not, should place 
him in a similar condition. You doubt¬ 
less thought that you were acting for 
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the best, and therefore quitted your 
farm——” 

“ To make room for a London 
barber 1” 

“ Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“ Of Bergamotte, my successor.” 

“ Did yOMoccupy his farm?” 

As I asked the last question my 
blood rushed up in my face. The 
abrupt entry of the barber into the 
train of my ideas, set them all in con> 
fusion. Although 1 only half listened 
to the farmer, I can pretty well remem¬ 
ber that he went on nearly as follows, 
delivering his words in a decided, man¬ 
ly, tone. 

“ On that farm, 1 became the prey 
of your former steward. 1 had given 
him some trifling cause for taking of¬ 
fence, and he never forgave me. lie 
declared, indeed, that he would be my 
ruin, and though that was not com¬ 
pleted in his time, he too surely laid 
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the foundation. My rent was con¬ 
tinually raised, while the re.*«t of the 
farms were not touched, and every 
means was used to distress me. I 
often tried to complain to your Lord- 
ship, but you would listen to nothing. 
But this is not all. My misery was 
not yet sufficient. My son, the staff 
of my age, and now the chief support 
of roy existence. My son, on whose 
labour 1 can alone depend, has fallen 
a sacrifice to ——— 

** — — A London barber,” said 1 to 
myself aloud, “ Heavens, what can 1 
say to Lady Erpingham, if ever she 
discovers it.” 

“ Tell her,” continued he, “ how 
her son has injured the innocent, tell 
her—” 

Of whom are you speaking, iny 
good friend?” said I, half recollect¬ 
ing myself. 
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“ Of Lady Erpingham. Of the 
mother of your son.” 

The barber had taken such a firm 
possession of my mind, that I could 
hear no farther. I dreaded that all 
my well arranged plans with Lady 
Erpingham would be entirely defeated, 
and that this cursed barber would spoil 
every thing. It would be no service 
to forbid his coming, as independent 
of such a course being degrading to me 
as a gentleman, the discovery of the 
barber tenant would, 1 fear, make its 
way to Lady Erpingham by some 
means or other. So that at any rate 
1 was apprehensive that this hero of 
powder and pomatum would mar my 
projects. 

It was useless my talking to the 
old man, when I was wholly incapa¬ 
ble of listening to what he was saying. 
I desired him to call to-morrow, when 
I would hear what grievances he had 
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to allege, but that he must excuse me 
now. 

“ To-morrow, my Lord, will be too 
late. It must be now.” 

“ Must be now,” said I, as my pas¬ 
sion rose. “ Must be now,” I repeat¬ 
ed as I rung the bell. A servant en¬ 
tered, and I ordered him to show the 
old man to the door. 

The old man cast upon me a look 
of anger mingled with contempt, and 
then left the room, hoping that my 
cruelty would be properly recompens¬ 
ed either in this world, or in the next; 
an that my son would be as great a 
curse to me, as his had been, as yet, a 
blessing to him. 

Happy is he, who has no stings upon 
his conscience, and no regrets for hav¬ 
ing left undone those things which he 
ought to have done. But in what 
street does such a man live? In all 
the virtues and vices there is, however. 
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a graduated scale by which a man is 
apt to measure bis own actions, and to 
regulate his own passions. Acuteness 
of feelings must in all cases he regulat¬ 
ed by the quantum of sensibility, and 
here no one can estimate what that 
quantum is in another, nor can he 
exactly judge of what portion he him¬ 
self is in possession. 'J'hat 1 did not 
listen to the old man 1 have sincerely 
lamented, whenever the subject has 
come across my mind, but I will not 
vouch that it made so much impres¬ 
sion upon me, as it might upon many 
others whose virtues and vices were 
upon a par with mine. Whether it 
was the effect of disappointment, or 
whether it was the result of natural 
morbidity, 1 will not pretend to deter¬ 
mine, but the fact was, that 1 led my¬ 
self to consider all past mishaps as 
irremediable, and discarded them as 
soon as possible from my thoughts. 
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I could have wished this affair to have 
been otherwise. 1 learnt w hen it was 
too late, that the old man’s son had 
offended Lord Winterbourne, by de¬ 
clining to part with a favourite dog. 
Charles was bent upon having the 
dog, and was not nice in his means of 
obtaining it. In revenge for the re- 
fusal, and to obtain that possession, 
the monster, for such in this case I 
must call him, had suborned some of 
his servants, and had procured the 
poor youth to be seized under a war¬ 
rant, on the very day in which the old 
man made his appeal to ray justice. 
Upon oath he was committed for 
poaching, and left to his choice of im¬ 
prisonment or of entering into a con¬ 
demned regiment. I affected to be¬ 
lieve that the farmer’s son was guilty, 
but circumstances too plainly proved 
liiai to be innocent. He chose the im¬ 
prisonment, and became an inmate 
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of the county gaol, the companion of 
felons and of some of the vilest charac¬ 
ters which the kingdom could pro¬ 
duce. 

To have endeavoured to have repair¬ 
ed the injustice when it had been once 
committed, would not only oblige me 
to acknowledge myself in the wrong, 
hut would have dreadfully exposed the 
character of Charles. Bad as 1 felt it to 
he, [ was by no means anxious that all 
the world should entertain the same 
opinion of him with myself. But I 
looked with horror at the monster I 
was called upon to own as a son. 

The poor farmer’s son had borne an 
excellent tharacter previous to his 
committal; but habits contracted in the 
gaol soon dissipated his good quali¬ 
ties, and reduced him in reality to the 
state of moral degradation of which he 
had been suspected; thus giving a 
colour to the first accusation. 

VOL. IV. F 
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On hiR discharge from confinement, 
without friends or character, and with¬ 
out the means of earning a livelihood, 
the poor youth was compelled to 
adopt that course of life for which he 
had been unjustly punished. Driven 
to desperation, he closed a short career 
of infamy by the murder of a game¬ 
keeper, for which he and his associates 
were executed. The blood of this un¬ 
happy youth, I sometimes feel, mau- 
gre my general insensibility, will one 
day be required at roy bands. 

Shocked at the close of this tragedy, 
I endeavoured to impress upon the 
mind of Charles the consequences of 
what 1 termed his depravity. But my 
efforts were unavailing, his heart was 
callous, and he treated the whole 
business with a horrible levity, turning 
away from me and saying the fellow 
waa born for a gallows or he would 
never have been hung. 
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But the barber was uppermost in 
my mind, and I must own that my 
pride was almost as much hurt at re« 
ceiving my new associate at my table 
as 1 expected Lady Lrpingham would 
be in case accident sliould make known 
to her ladyship his real quality. But 
as it would have been highly in¬ 
decent to revoke the invitation, ] there¬ 
fore determined to await the chances 
and take the consequences of the ex¬ 
posure. My courage failed me every 
five minutes, and it was with some dif. 
ficulty that 1 screwed it up. to the 
“ sticking place” as the time of dinner 
drew near. I knew that the Mar¬ 
chioness of Hauglitiford, Lady £rp- 
ingham’s first cousin by the mother’s 
side, notwithstanding she was almost 
as much encumbered w'ith pride as the 
Countess, had entertained the Mar¬ 
quis’s tailor at their magnificent coun¬ 
try scat for a whole month, during 
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which Snip was noble in every thing 
but title. But then the Marquis was 
a little out at elbows and a great deal 
in Snip’s debt. So much so, that 
without the invitation, the Mar¬ 
chioness would not have been enabled 
to have procured her state liveries for 
the ensuing winter campaign. But 
then again the Marchioness had none 
of the blood of the Vavasours in her 
•veins. 
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CHAP. YU. 

EASE AND ELEGANCE. 

WHILE I was ruminating upon the' 
approaching flinner, an event occurred 
which was as unexpected as it was 
unpleasant. This was no other than 
the sudden entrance of my son-iu-law 
Captain Flanagan. The Captain, pre¬ 
suming 1 suppose on his relationship, 
had saved the servants the trouble of 
announcing him, and burst upon me 
in all his native dignity, unlooked for 
and unwelcome. For a time he divid¬ 
ed my attention with the /riseuTt and 

F 3 
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had it been in my power to have got 
rid of one only, I should have been 
most undoubtedly at a loss to which 
the preference of ejection would have 
been given. 

The worthy Captain had contrived 
to enter into a composition with his 
creditors, by which, for the present, he 
had obtained his liberty. By con* 
tinual appeals to the good sense of 
those to whom he was indebted, he 
had prevailed upon them to agree with 
him in opinion, that so long as they 
thought proper to keep him in con¬ 
finement he could do nothing towards 
the extinction of his obligations. But 
if his person was free from molestation 
he should be enabled to gain posses¬ 
sion of his wife’s person ; her fortune 
would then follow as a matter of 
course, aud could be appropriated to 
the use of his friends. Besides, if he 
should fail with his wife, there was a 
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chance of getting soinetliing out of me, 
seeing that my pride would oblige me 
to establish him as a gentleman. 

I received this descendant of the 
ancient kings of Munster with the best 
grace 1 could assume. He seated 
himself without ceremony in a chair 
directly opposite to that in which I 
was placed, and then told me that he 
was come all this way to seek out his 
baggage of a wife, that had so unduti- 
fully suffered him to be cooped up so 
longt without coming near him at all 
at all« or sending him so much as a 
single thirteener, which, knowing bow 
dearly he loved her, and seeing that 
he had no money to help himself, was 
a wicked thing. Hore, be had married 
the btggago when he could have bad 
Mrs. Graves, the tallow-cbandler’ci 
widow, who loved him as never was 
the like, and had moreover hv.e thou¬ 
sand pounds to her fortune, besides a 

F 4 
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well establisheil shop and a roaring 
trade in Tooley-street. And after all to 
lose his hopes of jireferment and to be 
tied up for life, for what chance could he 
have seeing that if any thing could have 
broken his v^ife’s heart, it must have 
been broke long ago at the condition 
he had been in. 

I declared my total ignorance of 
Lady Caroline Flanagan. With her 
proceedings 1 said 1 was wholly unac¬ 
quainted, nor had 1 either seen or heard 
from her for a considerable time. She 
was now her own mistress, and I did 
not conceive myself entitled to inter¬ 
fere in the arrangements she thought 
proper to make for himself. 

The Captain then requested to know 
where she was seen last, declaring his 
intention of following her to the end 
of the world, and beyond that. 

; 1 should have cared little where he 
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went so I bad fairly got rid of him. His 
enquiries after his wife were succeed¬ 
ed by several questions relative to her 
fortune. I told him that I had no fur¬ 
ther information to give him upon that 
subject, beyond what he bad already 
been made acquainted with at the time 
of his marriage. The money which I 
had been enabled to settle upon her, 
as he well knew, had been properly se¬ 
cured to her own exclusive use. She 
could now have no further claims upon 
me, neither did 1 think myself bound, 
as she had pleased herself in the choice 
of a husband, and had not thought it 
necessary to consult either her mother 
or myself upon such an important step, 
to interest myself more in her concerns. 

The valiant son of Krin blustered and 
sM'ore. 1 was the father of his honey, 
he said, or by Jasus 1 should know 
who he was and what he was made of. 
[Ic despised her dirty fortune and her 
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mean connections, that did not know 
how to behave themselves to a real gen¬ 
tleman born. But that was no wonder 
seeing that they had no more gentility 
about them than would stay in an 
empty snulT-box, nor no more bow'els 
of compassion than was to be found in 
a wig block. 

He gave some further account of his 
wife’s family, which 1 regret has e.scap- 
ed my memory, as the recital of it 
would have been a most decisive proof 
of my strict impartiality in telling iny 
story, lie concluded with begging the 
loan of ten guineas to enable him to 
pursue the hussy and bring her to rea¬ 
son. 

A demand of that very moderate 
nature, notwithstanding it was made 
at the fag end of a speech by no means 
complimentary, I could not refuse, 
particularly as he had immediately be¬ 
fore expressed bis determination of not 
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sleeping in a bed till he had found bis 
rib. 

He accompanied the last mentioned 
determination with so vehement an 
oath, that I really believed him to be in 
earnest, and under the impression that 
there was a probability almost amount¬ 
ing to certainty of getting rid of him so 
easily, 1 requested him to stay till the 
dinner hour when I would lead him to 
Lady Lrpingham. 1 had a double 
motive for doing this, for I was in hopes 
that his royal blood would counter¬ 
balance the low origin of the barber, 
besides diverting her ladyship's atten¬ 
tion from her other guest. 

Soon after the ringing of the first bell 
1 conducted the Captain, who had pre¬ 
viously adorned his person as far as my 
wardrobe would allow him, to the 
fli'uwing room. In a short time Lady 
Erpiugharo made her appearance. She 
received her son-in-law with her cus- 

F 0 
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tomary composure, in return for which 
lie paid his compliiuenls to her lady¬ 
ship and Miss Toadeater with his 
usual grace. 

The privilege of paying compliments 
to women is an Irishman’s birth riglit. 
It is seldom that he lets an opportuni¬ 
ty pass of saying that which he well 
knows will gratify the “ dear crea¬ 
tures,” The son of Erin seems to con¬ 
sider that speaking a compliment is 
talking of love, and perhaps agrees 
with the Frenchman that talking of it 
is making it. At all events, had the 
Captain been a bachelor and Lady 
Erpingham a well furnished dowager, 
the former could not have displayed 
greater ardour in expressing his admi¬ 
ration of her ladyship’s looks, which 
he was pleased to say, were charming 
as spring and glowing as summer. At 

the last word he hesitated.-Autumn 

1 imagine, was at his tongue’s end, but 
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the Captain judged rightly that Autumn 
would have conveyed a meaning, the 
least palateable of all, to every female 
who has arrived at what the law deter* 
mines to he years of discretion. 

His next adorations were on the 
point of being paid at the shrine of 
Miss Toadeater, when the announce¬ 
ment of Mr. Bei^amotte saved him the 
trouble, for on the entrance of that 
gentleman every eye was directed to¬ 
wards him, to the total exclusion of 
every other object. This, by the bye, 
was not much to be wondered at, for 
the gentleman's figure and dress was 
by no means of a common description. 
He was bedizened from head to foot in 
the first style of fashionable elegance. 
Like anamateurof celebrity orratherno- 
toriety, he had adorned his person with 
paste shoe-buckles, knee-buckles, and 
breast pin. His brutus wig was exchang¬ 
ed for a powdered peruke, and he was 
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altogether, as far as studied oroameiit 
could make him, a most superb figure. 

I had requested permission to intro¬ 
duce a genlleman to the dinner tabic, 
who, althougl) he had turned his atten¬ 
tion to practical agriculture, had no 
one idea in common with a farmer, lii 
this 1 chanced to be perfectly right. I 
Jiad described him as a gentleman, but 
Lady Erpingham, who, I suppose, ex¬ 
pected only to see a gentleman, and not a 
nobleman in his court dres6« (for his 
coat was lined with white silk) r^ard- 
ed him with the same look which she 
had hitherto confined to nohility. 

The fellow advanced to pay his re¬ 
spects with no small portion of easy 
assurance. I trembled when I saw him 
after making a circular bow, take a 
seat by the side of Miss Toadeater. 
But he had been so long in the habits 
of intimacy with nobility, that he bad 
contrived to banish every species of re- 
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■straint. Indeed his manners appeared 
to sit so easily upon him, that 1 began 
to doubt whether it was the barber 
that had been instrumental in forming 
the nobleman, or the nobleman the 
barber. 

Mr. Bergamotte soon found himself 
completely at home, for Miss Toadeater 
having casually mentioned the break¬ 
ing of her scent bottle, he entered into 
a long and learned dissertation upon 
perfumes in general. It was wonder¬ 
ful, he said, that in a country like our 
own, where nature had been so bounti¬ 
ful, her precious gifts should be so 
shamefully neglected. But it was 
never too late to effect improvements. 
The world would soon be enlightened. 

For bis own part he intended to manu- 

■ 

facture all his own perfumes, and for 
that purpose had made up his mind to 
plant this autumn twenty acres with 
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rose trees, and as many with laven* 
der. 

Miss Toadeater requested to be iu- 
fornied whether he intended the whole 
of that quantity, which slie supposed 
from his manner of speaking to be 
})retty considerable, for his own use. 

“ By no means, my dear madam, I 
am always at the service of my friends, 
among whom I have the honour of 
reckoning persons of the very first con¬ 
sequence in the country.” 

Lady Erpingham expressed her sur¬ 
prize that she never had the honour of 
meeting him before, and hoped that if 
accident should call him to London in 
the course of the next winter she should 
have the pleasure of seeing him at 
Erpingham house. 

“ I shall be proud of the honour of 
serving your ladyship, and shall not 
now be backward in proving the high 
sense 1 entertain of your ladyship’s 
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oondescensioa and kindness. Your 
Ladyships orders shall be most punc¬ 
tually attended to. That I have never 
before had the felicity of receiving your 
ladyship’s commands is a misfortune 
1 have always deeply lamented. But 
your ladyship, unfortunately, was al¬ 
ready engaged during my residence in 
the metropolis, and among such of us 
as consider ourselves of importance, we 
make it a point never to interfere with 
each other.” 

I remembered that Mrs. Bergamotte 
pulled her husband’s coat on his men¬ 
tioning his intention of putting his roofs 
in papers, and secretly wished that I 
had included her in the invitation, for 
I M'as thoroughly satisfied as things 
stood that he would infallibly discover 
the barber before the dinner was half 
over, if he did not do it before it was 
fairly commenced. 

Her ladyship looked surprised at the 
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strange speech which the barber had 
just uttered, hut as external objects 
made but little impression upon her 
mind, and as she was incapable of em¬ 
bracing two objects at once, she com> 
pletely forgot its absurdity on the an¬ 
nouncement of the dinner having been 
served. 

With the most invincible assurance 
the barber started from his seat, and 
with a smirking air advanced towards 
Lady Erpingham requesting the honour 
of her lady8hip*s hand. Her ladyship 
with a most condescendiug smile grant¬ 
ed the honour which the barber asked, 
while Captain Flanagan, whom the 
barber’s loquacity had hitherto kept iu 
ths hack ground, performed the same 
ofice to Miss Toadeater. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

IMPUDENCE. 

ALTHOUGH the barber had seized 
the post of honoar in the drawing room, 
by taking upon himself tibe office of 
Lady Erping^am’s conductor, she waa 
too great an admirer of the laws of 
precedence to permit him to usurp the 
priority at the diun^'table, over the 
descendant of royally. Her ladyship 
hastily stalked to the place at the head 
of the table, and iustaully called upon 
the son of to occupy the chair 
upon her right hand. As Miss Toad' 
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eater supported her ladyship on the 
left, Mr. Bergamotle was consigned 
to a seat between the companion and 
myself. 

The vacant cover immediately oppo¬ 
site tlie barber, was reserved for my 
son. i\s Charles seldom missed the 
only meal at which all the family as¬ 
sembled, without having informed me 
of the cause of bis absence, ] enquired 
of the servants the reason of his non- 
appearance. He had not been seen 
since the early part of the day; and 
one of the footmen told me, that he had 
heard Charles’s groom say,^ that his 
young lord was first of all going upon 
some justicing business, of the nature 
of which the reader is already ac¬ 
quainted. From thence he was to 
proceed to —where he had en¬ 
gaged to fight his bull-dog against a 
butcher's mastiff for five guineas, play 
or pay. 
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' Hurt as 1 bad always been at the 
lowness of bis propensities, I now gave 
him up as incorrigible. But the recital 
of the son's exploits made not the 
slightest impression on his insensible 
mother. To his state of degradation 
she was perfectly indifferent; and I am 
satisfied it would have been of as little 
consequence to her, whether the heir 
of the family, and the descendant of 
the Vavasours, had been the first gen¬ 
tleman, or the lowest blackguard in the 
laud, so long as her own establish¬ 
ment had remained untouched. 

The dinner was proceeding with 
tolerable quietness; probably with 
much greater order and regularity than 
if Charles had been present. For a 
time stillness prevailed. No subject 
was started that could afford a field 
for the barber's eloquence, which 1 was 
now satisfied would be mute upon 
every point not connected with his 
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Loudon shop, or his new country oc¬ 
cupation. One reason for Mr. Berga- 
niotte’s silence might be, his attentive 
observation of the company present, in 
order to shape his manners accord¬ 
ingly. But a sense of decorum formed 
no restraint upon Flanagan, who de¬ 
voured every thing before him with a 
voracity, which clearly proved that the 
emptiness of his stomach had not in 
the least impaired his appetite. 

Lady Erpingham had always pro¬ 
fessed to consider conversation at the 
dinner-table as a proof of ill breeding, 
and Miss Toadeater, who in her be¬ 
haviour was her ladyship’s polygraph, 
was equally unobtrusive by any dis¬ 
play of her vocabulary powers, until 
^le chanced to make an unlucky com- 
ptaiut of the sweet-oil being vauk. 

This opeffdd the barber’s mouth— 
** The tricdcs <ef the oU-imrohants 
sbroMd,” he said, “ "were ustonishi^; 
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far beyond what a pei'son, who did 
not know them, could possibly have 
supposed. Ill ail my preparations, I 
take all possible pains to procure ge¬ 
nuine oils; and yet, with all my pene¬ 
tration and discernment, the fruit of 
five-and-twenty years incessant study 
and laborious practice, 1 have been 
often deceived. In consequence of fall¬ 
ing under the displeasure of a noble 
duke, about ten years ago, for sending 
him an article which he positively de¬ 
clared to be adulterated, I imported a 
considerable quantity on my own ac¬ 
count; and once thought of under¬ 
taking a journey to Italy, for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a connexion that 
could be thoroughly depended upon.” 

“ Pray, Sir,” said Miss Toadeatetr, 
who had observed upon the eounteuance 
of Lady Eipingham a look of surprize, 
mingled with curiosity, which she con- 
sid^d a snfSdent authority to trails- 
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gress against the established silence— 
“ Pray, Sir, are you so very great a 
consumer of oils ?” 

1 flatter myself, Madam, that no 
person in my line—” 

** Is it possible. Sir,” said Miss 
Toadeater, judging that Mr. Berga- 
motte vras a farmer, and anxious to 
show her knowledge of the subject, 
“ that such an expensive thing can an¬ 
swer as a manure ?’’ 

Lady Erpingbam’s forehead was 
screwed into a forbidding frown. The 
cotnpanion was tongue-tied; but the 
barber was not so easily baulked. 

Oh no, Ma’am! there is only one 
way in which sweet oil can be properly 
applied. 1 was merely observing, that 
few used more than myself; and yet I 
have received so many complaints, and 
so many people have expressed them- 
selyes disappointed in their expecta- 
li^Qs, that 1 have been quite out of 
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heart; and I know that several, for 
want of the real genuine article, have 
resorted to the use of the Russia and 
IMacassar oils, which M'ere no better, 
and if any thing worse, than the refuse 
of an oil shop.’’ 

“ Why that's the oil,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, “ that makes the hair stick to the 
hca^l, and keeps it black.’’ 

The barber, with a look of contempt, 
was preparing to refute thTe Captain’s 
assertions, when he was stopped by the 
.sudden entrance of my son, in a state of 
disgusting intoxication. Charles could 
with difficulty support himself, .while, 
with the assistance of the chairs, and 
the occasional aid of the footmen’s 
arms, he staggered to his accustomed 
seat, which was opposite to that in 
which Bergamotte was placed. 

The redoubtable barber rose from 
his chair, and made Charles a pro¬ 
found bow. Charles looked at him 
for a few seconds, with a vacant stare, 

VOI-. IV, Ci 
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and then reached his hand across the 
table, with—- 

“ D-n me, if this is not a high 

thing. How are you Bergy, my boy? 
Give us a shake of your hst, my liearty. 
Get my hair cut in style now—nobody 
here knows how to snip. But what 
to h—11 are you doing here, Bergy ? 
Come dow'n to shave dad, or make a 
new wig for mam, Ijey, Bergy ? I>—n 
me, this k something like enjoy¬ 
ment. No dining upon starch, and 
wearing a buckram shirt—all free and 
easy as it should be. Stay where you 
are, my lad. I’ll just step out of the 
room a moment. Tliere’s a clioice 
spirit without—I’ll bring liim in, and 
we’ll have a jolly night of it.” 

Charles went out of the room pretty 
much in the same manner that he had 
entered it. When his back was turned. 
Lady Erpiiigham cast one of her stately 
looks to the lower end of the table, 
which absolutely petrified me. My 
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eyes dropped upon diy plate, and I 
was visited by the same feelings which 
I apprehend a man would naturally 
labour under, when momentarily ex¬ 
pecting the awful sentence of condem¬ 
nation from the mouth of an inexorable 
judge. 

The absence of Charles was of no 
long continuance. He speedily re¬ 
turned, accompanied by a greasy fel¬ 
low, in a butcher’s working-dress, 
whom he lugged in by the collar of 
his coat. 

“ Here, my lady,” said he, *• this is 
vvhatmay be called a proper genius. He’s 
gut something for a man to be proud 
of. His Marrowbone has beat niy 
Trencher hollow; and I’ll be cursed if 
he is not the finest dog in the king¬ 
dom. I would have backed Trencher 
against the field before; but, hang 
him, he had no chance with Marrow¬ 
bone. Come, Calfskin, take your chair. 

G 2 
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I told you that you should have the 
best the house afforded. Can’t say 
though that we’ve much beauty to boast 
of in the parlour; (looking towards 
his mother, and her companion,) but 
there’s some rare bouncing wenches in 
the kitchen, and we can come at them 
by and bye. And now here’s a huu^ 
dred for Marrowbone, which dad shall 
pay you down. I’d rather have Mar¬ 
rowbone than the finest race-horse in 
the world. I’ll lay an even fifty he'll 
pin a bull with one of his fore-legs 
cut off.” 

“ Pray, my lord,” said the butcher, 
“ let me go.” “ Indeed,” said the fellow, 
looking most piteously towards me, 
“ indeed, my lord, it is not my fault; 
I would not have intruded so for the 
world.” 

“ Sit down, you snivelling puppy— 
don’t you see we’re all at home. Here 
bring him a bumper of brandy, to give 
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him some pluck. D—n him, he’s as 
down in the mouth as if Marrowbone 
had been only second best. Drink it, 
yon turnip, or, by the powers. I'll send 
your teeth down your throat upon the 
quick inarch.” 

The butcher swallowed the brandy. 
Charles then called for another chair 
to be placed by the side of himself, ou 
which he forced Mr. Calfskin to sit 
down, to the evident confusion of 
the kniju^ht of the cleaver, who cast up 
his eyes to heaven in search of that 
relief, which there appeared no likeli¬ 
hood of his obtaining upon eartli; for 
Charles still kept a firm possession of 
his prisoner, and did not show the 
smallest inclination to release him from 
his grasp. 

W'liile this distressing: and almost 
distracting scene was going forwards, 
my eyes unconsciously wandered in 
search of something that would yield 

o 3 
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me consolation; taking care, Itowever, 
not-to direct themselves towards Lady 
Erpingham, till every other |)rospect 
had failed. Miss Toadeater was tixed 
and motionless, her eyes stedfastly cast 
upon vacuity; her features ready to 
obey the signal of her superior, either 
to smile or to be indignant. Captain 
Flanagan had dropped liis lower jaw, 
and stared with wild astonishment; 
but his eyes plainly showed his in¬ 
clination to join in the fun, if he dared. 
As to Bergamotte, his features were 
as stationary as those of Miss Toad- 
eater, and betrayed as much surprize 
as those of the noble Captain ; but he 
differed from both, in being apparently 
glued to the back of the chair, and 
in having his mouth extended from ear 
to ear, in a settled but unmeaning grin. 

At last, 1 fearfully cast niy orbs of 
vision,—this term 1 make use of, not 
from any poetical ideas, but simply be. 
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caii8(! 1 liave been under the necessity 
of so often pressing “eyes” into rny 
service, within tlie last half hour;—1 
cast iiiy orbs of vision, then, towards 
Lady Erpingham, and plainly per¬ 
ceived that her breast was swelling 
with indignation. 

1 was no less angry' tlian her lady¬ 
ship, althong'h my vexation arose from 
a diflerent source, for 1 saw that iny 
plans would be effectually ilestroyed. 
It was my duty, as the ostensible head 
of iny family, to resent such a course 
of proceedings on the part of niy son ; 
and I sternly asked him how he dared 
to insult his mother anil myself, by 
such outrageous conduct. I further 
insisted upon his immediately retiring, 
until his brain was freed from the fumes 
of the liquor he had been so disgrace¬ 
fully drinking, and which had re¬ 
duced him to the lowest state of de¬ 
gradation. 

o 4 
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I was as bitter as possible in my 
expressions to Charles, from the faint 
hope that 1 might re-establish matters 
with Lady Erpingham. But my ex¬ 
hortation had no other efiect than that 
of rendering bad worse. 

“ Insult, my Lord,” said Charles, 
starting from his chair, but without 
releasing the butcher—“ if there is any 
insult in the case, it is on your part. 
On this occasion 1 seem to know better 
than your lordship, what is due to the 
united blood of the Vavasours and the 
Erpiughams. 1 only want to assort 
the company. If you expect me to sit 
down to dinner with my own barber, 
you cannot grumble at sitting down 
Avith your own butcher. Stand up 
for yourself. Calfskin. D — -mme, 
if you a’nt as good, at any rate, as 
that pot of pomatum over the way.” 

This was too much ; and the worst 
part of the business was, that the ob- 
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servation of Charles, as to mutual re¬ 
spectability, was founded in truth. 
Lady Erpinghain had now just reason 
to be od'etided with both Charles and 
me; and if either of us was excusable, 
it certainly v as not myself. Nothing, 

I was satisfied, would induce her lady¬ 
ship to believe that it was not a pre¬ 
meditated insult on niy part. 

The Countess, at the first mention 
of the barber, had majestically risen 
from her seat, and marched towards 
the door. Miss Toadeater followed 
her example, and they both made their 
exit. 

1 went out after them, with the vain 
endeavour of pacifying her ladyship, and 
of protesting to her, that 1 was wholly 
unacquainted with the rank of the 
person whom 1 had ventured to bring 
to her table. 1 overtook her as she 
was about to enter her dressing-room 
which was always sacred from my un- 
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hallowed intrusion; but I could get 
nothing from her but a look of iii- 
efifable contempt, and the words, ‘‘This 
is your geutlenian farmer. I give you 
joy, iiiy lord, of your new system.” 
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CONVIVIALITY. 

IN despair, I returned to the dining;* 

m 

parlour, with the intention of closing; 
this disgraceful scene of riot and con* 
fusion. But it required a stronger 
hand than mine to accomplish the task. 
1 had not been out of the room more 
than ten minutes; in that short time, 
however, Captain Flanagan had for* 
gotten his royalty, the barber his gen* 
tility, tite butcher his vulgarity, and 
my son—hiinself. A perfect amalga¬ 
mation seemed to have suddenly taken 
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place of their respective powers, which 
tended to unite them in one social 
bond of conviviality. 1 left them in a 
state of seeming consternation, and 
prepared to be frightened at their own 
shadows; when I came back, I found 
that every particle of inmwaue honte 
had entirely vanished, to make way for 
good fellowship. 

The dissertations upon bull-baiting 
and dog-fighting were elaborately en¬ 
tered into by Charles and the butcher, 
to the great delight of the Captain. 
The same amusements, which formed 
the delight of my son and his friend, 
were also congenial to the temperament 
of the Irishman. Whenever the pro¬ 
prietors of either Marrowbone or 
Trencher made an end of a tale, Flan¬ 
agan had one ready to keep up the 
discourse. As to the barber, the sub¬ 
jects under discussion, as they were 
amusements perfectly consonant to the 
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new life he had adopted, the recital 
of a series of r edoubtal combats, tO' 
gether with a detail of the merits of 
the respective dogs, as well those who 
had fought and vanquished, as those 
whose want of strength and valour had 
exposed them to be beaten, appeared 
to give him the highest satisfaction; 
although his previous ignorance did 
not enable him to mingle in the dis¬ 
course, the greatest part of which must 
have been far above his comprehen¬ 
sion. But he made all the amends in 
his power; and while he listened to 
the several narratives, gazed upon 
the orator for the time being, with a 
stupid stare of admiration and astonish- 

•P 

ment. 

Had my mind been at ease, and 
had 1 been in almost any other cir¬ 
cumstances than those in which I was 
actually placed, 1 should have enjoyed 
the scene before me, and entered into 
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the spirit of it. Bat in looking forward 
to the ruin it seemed likely to bring 
upon me, 1 could not view it with 
common patience. To melt butter in 
a cabbage net, which was a definition 
I once bear'll of nonsense, would not 
have been more difficult than to reason 
efficaciously with drunken men. 1 
endeavoured to apply a few persua¬ 
sions, but they were of no use. Cor¬ 
rectives would only have irritated. 
Seeing that nothing could be done in 
reBt<*'ir»g order, 1 wisely left disorder 
to work it'»e!f out. 

1 have frequently smiled when the 
recollection of the scene has come 
at-rose my mind, and have regretted 
that my agitation deprived me of the 
power of impressing it more strongly 
upon my memory. An observer of 
nature, if he has iio objection to view 
her in her homeliest garb, would have 
derived a considerable portkm of 
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amusement from being a spectator of 
this strange assemblage; for, however 
propriety of behaviour, and a nice at> 
tention to the laws of good breeding 
may have been monopolized by the 
higher ranks of society, wit certainly 
prefers to exercise her playful talents 
among those less favoured by birth 
and fortune. 

Angry as 1 was, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that 1 repressed a 
smile at what was passing before me. 
My son seemed to possess the art of 
uniting the most opposite characters, 
and had, in this instance, completely 
succeeded in forming a happy party 
out of the most discordant materials. 
I remained a spectator as long as I 
decently could ; but a sense of what 
was due to my own character and 
dignity, compelled me to retreat, and 
I left the quartette in the full pos¬ 
session of their glee and of the dining- 
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room. In about two hours the whole 
party were conveyed to bed in a state 
of insensibility. 

I well knew the effect which this 
unhappy business would have upon 
Lady Erpinghain; and 1 despaired 
entirely of repossessing her with confi¬ 
dence in my iiiiprovements. 1 retired 
to rest in a state of considerable un¬ 
easiness ; and neither my waking 
thoughts, nor my dreams, contributed 
towards the acquirement of tranquil¬ 
lity. 

When I rose in the morning, I found 
that all my fears, though not my hopes, 
were in a fair way of being realized. 
Lady Erpinghain had, on the over- 
night, given orders that preparations 
shouki be made for her departure from 
the abbey. Every thing was in a state 
of great forwardness before 1 bad 
finished my breakfast; and the abbey 
from one end to the other, was agi- 
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tated with a bustle, corresponding to 
the vast magnitude of the undertaking. 

Unwilling to trust to verbal mes¬ 
sages, I wrote a note to Lady Erping- 
bum, which contained a short exculpa¬ 
tion of my conduct, aud a request for 
a personal interview. An answer was 
returned in a similar manner from Miss 
Toadeater, in which her ladyship de¬ 
clined any personal communication, 
conscious that it would be an unne¬ 
cessary waste of time to both parties. 

1 then, in the same way, desired to 
be favoured with a short conference 
with Miss Toadeater. This was kindly 
granted; and as the lady condescended 
to come to my study, 1 ventured to 
augur favorably of our meeting. Miss 
Toadeater beard my account of the 
unfortunate transaction, from beginning 
to end, with the most condescending 
attention, aud without giving me the 
•least interruption. But when I had 
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made an end of inj' defence of myself, 
she only confirmed what 1 had at first 
anticipated. Her ladyship’s anger at 
the insult she had received, was not 
to be appeased; and whetlicr I had 
been in fault or not, was of little con¬ 
sequence ; for it was her fixed and un¬ 
alterable determination, on no consi¬ 
deration to he exposed to a similar 
oct urrence. With regard to my pro¬ 
jected improvement, her lad)ship ex¬ 
pressed a hope that they woidd be 
successful; but Miss Toadeater, as the 
organ of course of her ladyships opi¬ 
nions, appeared to entertain strong 
doubts of the beneficial result which 1 
expected from my new system. 

Thinking that Miss Toadeater would 
be pleased by my soliciting her ad¬ 
vice and sentiments on the business, 
and when plea‘<ed might insensibly 
forward my cause, 1 requested to be 
made acquainted with the grounds of 
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her opinion. She knew nothing of the 
matter; but as she found the barber 
was one of the new operators upon my 
lands, there could be no hopes. 

1 endeavoured to make it inatherna* 
tically clear to the comprehension of 
Miss Toadeater that the part was not 
the whole. To this, after'some con¬ 
sideration, she assented. Encouraged 
by my essay in demonstration, 1 went 
on to prove that all men were not bar¬ 
bers, and that although the most com¬ 
plete system might fail in some of its 
subordinate parts, such failure could 
not be considered as an impeachment 
of the general principles, which gene¬ 
ral principles I could venture to as¬ 
sert had stood the never failing test 
of experience. Besides, I added, al¬ 
lowing Mr. Bergamotle to have been 
a barber, there was no proof of his 
incompetency to agricultural pm-'^uits. 
In support of this last argument 1 ad- 
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duced several instances in which men 
had suddenly and intuitively attained 
the highest pitch of eminence in pro> 

fessions directly opposite to those in 

^ * 

which they had -bt^en. previously train¬ 
ed. 

Miss Toadeater listened with a 
gravity becoming the prime minister of 
the Countess of Erpinghain, and with 
a look of a person who wished to have 
it supposed that they understood the 
question under discussion. When I 
had made an end of my elaborate ha¬ 
rangue the lady with more than her 
usual sweetness of manner, declared 
herself particularly sorry that it was 
utterly out of her power to enter upon 
the business with Lady Erpingbara, 
her ladyship having positively forbid¬ 
den her to speak upon the subject. 
Miss Toadeater, however, was pleased 
to say that my arguments were incon¬ 
trovertible and must convince a seep- 
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tic. They had completely satisfied her 
mind as to the great eligibility of my 
plans, and she doubted not they would 
have the same powerful effect upon 
the ihind of Mr. Frill, to whose deci¬ 
sion all matters of business would in 
future be left, and in whose judge¬ 
ment Lady Erpingham entertained the 
most unbounded confidence. 

Here, as far as the Erpingham 
estates were concerned, all my golden 
dreams vanished from before me, leav¬ 
ing not a wreck behind. The attempt 
at reasoning with Mr. Frill, could 1 
even have submitted to the degrada¬ 
tion, would only have been the waste 
of so many words, and the loss of 
so much time. 

In the afternoon her ladyship com* 
menced her journey, directing her 
steps towards the great city. Upon 
an understanding that 1 was not to 
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take the liberty of addressing her upon 
matters of business, 1 was permitted 
to assist her in mounting her carriage. 
When she and her companion were 
seated I pulled otf my hat and received 
from both a gentle inclination of the 
head as the carriage drove from the 
door. Had it been any where else 
but at Bingwood 1 should most un¬ 
questionably have seen her ladyship 
at the devil before I would have put 
such a constraint upon my inclinations. 
But 1 looked upon Bingwood to be my 
peculiar residence, and upon Lady 
Erpingham as an invited guest. 1 re¬ 
solved therefore, that her ladyship 
should not have it in her power to 
accuse me of neglecting the honours of 
my house. 

The departure of Lady Erpingham, 
as it blighted iny hopes in one quarter, 
enabled me to bestow an undivided 
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attention upon another. In one re¬ 
spect it was a lucky circumstance, for 
I soon found the Bingwood estates 
capable of aflTording me an ample em¬ 
ployment. 

1 must now dispose of ray son’s 
companions. The barber and the 
butcher had been early dispatched to 
their respective homes, both of them, 

1 doubt not, thoroughly ashamed of 
what had passed. But the other 
])1ague seemed extremely loth to quit 
tlie good quarters into which fortune 
had been so kind as to throw him. 
The day had not passed before I pain¬ 
fully perceived that a great degree of 
intimacy was fast growing between the 
brothers-in-law, to which I would 
willingly have put an end had it been 

practicable. 

Captain Flanagan in a short time 
became the companion of my son in all 
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Ills pursuits. Their congeniality of 
disposition had closely united them, 
and bid defiance to all iny efforts for 
lulliking the tie. All my attempts to 
jjHodge this sou of Mars, Yvithout 
resorting to actual force, which I was 
often more than half inclined to em* 
ploy, proved abortive. Hints he did 
not chuse to take, and when I remind* 
cd him of his previous determination 
to seek his wife, he told me that he 
entertained such an immense regard 
for the whole family that he could not 
reconcile it to his conscience to be so 
cruel as to quit his brother-in-law, when 
his brother-in-law seemed so happy in 
his company. 

The consequence of this conjunction 
of royalty with nobility was that my 
house became a den for the reception 
of blackguards of every description. 
The Captain was a complete adept in 
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cock-figlitin; 2 : and budgtr baiting, and 
by the accommodations which t Charles 
from his situation could command, the 
most eminent professors of those ele¬ 
gant acconiplishmeuts were drawn to^ 
wards Bingwood. My house present¬ 
ed one continued scene of riot and dis¬ 
order, and had it not been for the hope 
of witnessing the realization of all iny 
splendid improvements, my continuance 
there would have been insupport¬ 
able. 

Before I close the present chapter, 
1 may as well just mention that at the 
appointed rent day 1 duly received the 
arrears from all of the tenants who had 
quitted their farms, with the exception 
of the old man whose son Charles had 
been the means of ruining. Most of 
my old friends seemed fat, sleek, and 
contented. Few of them had thought 
of placing themselves in fresh situations, 
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and several of tliein had the impudence 
to tell me that I should soon want 
them back again, and then it would be 
their turn. 
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CHAP. X. 

TENDEnNESS. 

THE money collected together at 
the rent duy formed a pretty consider¬ 
able sum, but the drawbacks upon it 
were enormous. Dr. Bubbleby visit¬ 
ed me the following morning for the 
purpose, he said, of handing me a re¬ 
ceipt for three thousand pounds on 
my paying him that amount. I'his de¬ 
mand brought to my recollection that 
I ought to have received for the last 
years tithe of such of the tenants as 
had quitted. But it was too late. ' I 
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had, at their request, and to prevent 
further trouble, fumi^»hed them with 
receipts in full of all demands. I had 
nothing to do but to sit down quietly 
with my loss. 

I had likewise a further drain, and 
that by no means a small one. Mr. 
M‘£stimate had already prepared me 
for making sacrifices at the first start¬ 
ing of the new system. Before the al¬ 
terations on the farming buildings were 
commenced, I bad rendered myself re¬ 
sponsible to the different workmen, it 
was therefore fair and reasonable that 
they should be supplied with money 
upon account. When to this source 
of expenditure I added the amount of 
debts incurred in London and at Bing- 
wood since my last settlement with my 
creditors, the remainder was wholly 
inadequate to support the current ex- 
peuoes of a winter in the metropolis. 

Not living the means, therefore, of 
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pursaing my inclinations, I wisely fol* 
lowed the dictates of necessity, and 
resolved to pass the winter and spring 
at Bingwood. The ssime cause kept 
my son in a similar situation. But as 
a country life presented so Many more 
opportunities for the indulgence of his 
low propensities, than what the town 
could afford, no murmur escaped his 
lips. Captain Flanagan, his bosom 
friend and inseparable companion still 
honoured me with his company, and 
seemed to have intended that the lodge* 
inent which he had contrived to make 
should he permanent. 

The Captain had always been a fa> 
vohrite with Charles, but he complete¬ 
ly won his heart by the purchase of a 
bear from a travelling showman, which 
was regularly baited every Thursday 
afternoon in the riding house, to the 
great delight of the neighbouring 
blackguards of all ranks, and also to 
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such of their dogs as never had been 
honoured with one of bruin's close em¬ 
braces. 

As 1 had very little taste fur field 
sports I had never maintained a hunting 
establishment, but Charles had of late 
laid me under pretty heavy 'contribu¬ 
tions in the formation of a stud which 
he prided himself in being (he best in 
the county. Both he and the Captain 
were never failing attendants at all the 
meetings of the — ■ ■ • hunt, and both 
of them seemed to follow the chase 
with the greatest avidity. To this, and 
to such other rural amusements as came 
within the occupations of a gentleman, 
I gave every encouragement, partly 
because it kept them at a distance from 
me, and partly because 1 considered 
that although every fox-hunter was not 
a gentleman, yet that there were some 
gentlemen who were fox-hunters, and 
1 thought there was a chance, although 
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.a distant one, that Charles might chuse 
his intimate associates from among the 
latter description. 

The monotony of my life was some¬ 
times interrupted by fresli demands 
fur buildings or roads, from some of 
niy Scotch tenants, and occasionally 
relicYcd by the sporting friends of 
Charles. With the neighbouring gen¬ 
try 1 have already remarked I had not 
been in the habits of intercourse, but 
such as were respectable, I now wel¬ 
comed as my own friends. This I did 
with pleasure, as there were some 
among them whose example Charles 
might have fullowed with great advan¬ 
tage to himself. 

These visits, it must be owned, 
however, were not without their incon¬ 
veniences. 1 shall just mention one, 
not meaning it as a “ sample for all the 
rest,” but merely as the most remark¬ 
able which 1 can call to mind. One 
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fine clear frosty morning, when the 
hounds of the ■ Hunt, as well as 
all the other hounds within the operar 
tion of the frost, were indulged with a 
holiday, Sir Timothy Sweepstakes, the 
principal subscriber, and occasional 
huntsman to the said —— Hunt, drove 
up to the door of the aU)ey, in his cur* 
ride, accompanied by Lady Sweep- 
stakes, who appeared fast approaching 
to the time of her accouchement. 1 
happened to be in the hall as the car¬ 
riage stt^ped, and went out to assist 
the lady in alighting. Whether it was 
my awkwardness, or the lady's care¬ 
lessness, 1 cannot say, but her ladyship 
contrived to miss the footing as she 
descended, and befinre 1 could prevent 
the accident, had rolled upon the pave¬ 
ment The consequences of this mis¬ 
hap was a premature labour. Her 
ladyship was immediately carried to 
bed, the doctor sent for, and every 
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thing done by the housekeeper which 
our situation would admit. 

In a short time Sir Timothy was 
presented with a son and heir, and re* 
ceived our congratulations accordingly. 
The lady was as well as could be esspeet^ 
ed, but it was of coarse impossible to 
think of her being remoTed. Bingwood 
Abbey, then for the first time since my 
birth was converted into a nursery. 
But this was far from being the worst 
part of the story. The lady in the 
straw was incapable of giving me any 
trouble, but it necessarily followed, 
that 1 should be annoyed by the com¬ 
pany of Sir Timothy, who was com¬ 
pelled by decency to pass a consider¬ 
able portion of his time, in the same 
house in which his wife was so pecu¬ 
liarly circumstanced. 

A week had scarcely elaped since 
the delivery of Lady Sweepstakes, 
when my son thought proper to invite 
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his brother fox-huoters to dinner, or as 
the circular summons expressed it, to 
a jollification. This 1 apprehend was 
done in compliment to Sir Timothy, 
who, as the frost unfortunately continu* 
ed, found the time hanging very heavily 
upon his hands at Ilingwood, and was 
deshrouB of something in the shape of 
amnsemenb 

Tiae party was numerous and seem¬ 
ed inclined to drink deep ere they 
departed.” I remained at the table as 
long as 1 could, but was compelled to 
retire from it on perceiving that the 
whole of them were loosing sight of 
common decency. Having given the 
necessary directions to the butler and 
house-keeper to take care of such as 
were found under the table in a state 
of beastly insensibility, 1 went to bed. 

My first sleep was interrupted by a 
tremendous noise upon the staircase. 
In the apprehension that thieves bad 
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again rnnde (heir appearance, I put on 
my night-gown, and grasping a brace 
of loaded pistols sallied boldly forth 
(0 ascertain the cause. To iny utter 
astonishment, 1-perceived Sir Timothy, 
my son, the captain, and others, aided 
by a score of grooms in different live' 
ries, in the act of conveying one of the 
hunters, bound in such a way as to 
prevent his kicking, up stairs upon 
their shoulders. 

On enquiring the reason of this 
strange proceeding, I was informed 
that Sir Timothy Sweepstakes had 
laid a bet with Lord Itasper of five 
hundred guineas, play or pay, that his 
pye-bald hunter should clear the bed, 
which contained Lady Sweepstakes 
and the child, at a standing leap with¬ 
out doing any damage to either. 

It was in vain I remonstrated against 
such an act of cruelty. I had madmen 
to deal with who were deaf to all my 
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penuasioDs. I appealed to Sir Timothy 
«8 a husband, and a father, but it was 
preaching to the winds; Sir Timothy 
declaring that five hundred guineas 
was more than all the dogs wivest and 
brats in the kingdosa were worth. As 
I could obtain no influence over the 
masters, 1 at least deterniine<1 to exert 
my authority over their lacqueys, whom 
1 commanded instantly to desist, and 
to retire to the stable upon pain of 
personal chastisement. 

But my interference came too late. 
The horse was already at the head of 
the staircase, and one exertion more 
which the rascals made in pretendi.ig 
to obey my orders, safely landed him 
on even ground. Here the animal was 
untied, and in spite of my prayers and 
entreaties was led to the door of the 
chamber which contained the lady in 
the straw, and was ushered into the 


room. 
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Here a new obstacle presented it¬ 
self. Sir Timothy had engaged that 
the horse should leap over the bed. 
He allowed the term ** bed”comprehend¬ 
ed the bedstead, but he denied that 
he ever meant that the tester of the 
bed, and the hanging, should con¬ 
tinue in their place. Lord Rasper, 
cm the other hand, insisted that the 
term bed included every thing as it 
stood at the time the bet was made. 
He agreed, however, that it was rea¬ 
sonable the curtains should be drawn 
back, seeing that they were articles of 
a moveable description, and the per¬ 
son lying in bed might suit thmr own 
fancy in having them open or closed. 

The parties ai^ued this knotty point 
with the greatest vehemence, and had 
it not been for the timely interfermice 
and salutary advice of Captain Fla¬ 
nagan, the argument would have in¬ 
fallibly proceeded from high words to 
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blows. The Captain, loth that the 
wager should be undecided, obtained 
a silence while he stated the leading 
points on both sides. Theae he con¬ 
trived to Imlance with such equality, 
that it would have been difficult to 
have determined on which side his 
real opinion laid. He strenuously ad¬ 
vised that an end should be put to all 
verbal disputes, and that the removal 
or non-removal of the tester should be 
decided by the dice box. 

This very equitable mode of settling 
the dispute was eagerly embraced by 
both sides. Sir Timothy and bis Lord- 
ship accompanied by Flanagan went 
down into the dining-room to arrange 
this preliminary, leaving the rest of 
their friends to attend to the horse and 
the lady. 

F< rtune favoured Sir Timothy, and 
^be tester of the bedstead was doomed 
tfi itte ren^oved. The lady during the 
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whole of these proceedings was in a 
state of agony difficult to be described, 
but easily to be conceived. But the 
dreadful state she was in did not make 
the slightest impression on the two 
legged brutes. 

In a few minutes the tester was 
taken down, and the room cleared for 
the leap. At the leading of the horse 
to the bed'Side the lady fainted, but 
ail assistance was positively forbidden. 
Sir Timothy declaring that his wife 
was better as she was, than if she had 
her senses about her. In the latter 
case she might probably have frighten¬ 
ed the horse by crying out. 

At a signal from Sir Timothy, ac¬ 
companied by a crack with his whip, 
the horse actually cleared the whole 
without touching the bed in the slight¬ 
est degree, or doing any other damage, 
except destroying a magnificent toilet- 
table, and demolishing a superb look.- 
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ing'glass, for which 1 had paid two 
hundred and fifty guineas. 

Sir Timothy’s shout of exultation, 
roused his wife, and he now permitted 
the attendants to give her the proper 
assistance. Hoping that she would 
soon be well, the tender husband hur¬ 
ried his friends back to the dining¬ 
room, that he might further expatiate 
upon the merits of his hunter, and re¬ 
ceive the amount of his bet. 

This miracle was suceeded by ano> 
ther more remarkable than the first, 
for Lady Sweepstakes actually reco¬ 
vered from the fright, and although 
she was for some days in the most 
unininent danger, she was able to re¬ 
ceive her visitors at the usual time, 
and was in a ccmdition to be removed 
with safety at the end of the month. 
Sir Timothy and his lady took their 
■leave of me with many thanks for my 
kindness, and many apologies for the 
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trouble they had occasioned. Sir 
Timothy whispered in my ear at part¬ 
ing, that his wife was game to the 
back-bone. The worthy baronet, how¬ 
ever, totally forget both the toilet- 
table and the looking-glass. 

This occorretice so thorongbly 
shocked me, that 1 positively forbad 
any more dinner parties of the sane 
description. Aitbough 1 was not ap¬ 
prehensive of a similar scene, yet I 
knew not, to what pitch of absurdity 
their madness wonld next drive them. 
At all events, 1 determined that my 
house should not be the theatre of such 
horrible excesses. 

The remainder of die winter, and 
the first part of the spring were passed, 
so far as I was concerned, in dull uni¬ 
formity. I took care that within doors 
every thing should be preserved in a 
tolerable quietness, and whenever, as 
was frequently the case, the Captain 
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and Charles \i'ere brought home from 
their drunken revels with no other 
signs of life about them than a capa¬ 
bility of breathing, they were trun¬ 
dled to their rooms without ceremony, 
and suffered to remain there until 
sleep had restored their recollection, 
and enabled them again to plunge in 
riot and disorder. 

- It was with feelings of considerable 
jregret that I saw the constitution of 
my son sinking under the continued 
round of debauchery, in which ha 
lived, and from which it seemed be- 
.yond the power of man to wean him. 
Not that I entertained any sanguine 
expectations, that he would ever have 
.been a credit either to me, or to him¬ 
self, but there were many reasons 
which induced me to be desirous for 
the continuance of his existence, which 
was necessary to relieve me from my 
embarrassments. Besides my titles 
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would becomeextinct,—a family of high 
antiquity, and unbleniished reputation 
would eud with myself,—and the whole 
of my extensive possessions would 
devolve upon distant branches, with 
whom I had never maintained the 
slightest intercourse, and who, I well 
knew, had always viewed me with an 
eye of jealousy, as the fatal obstacle, 
which stood between them and their 
hopes. 
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CHAP. XI. 

MXfMTATIOH. 

MY spirits since the fatal departure 
<d Lady Erpingham from Bingwood 
bad been none of the best, bnt as the 
spring advanced they gradually im¬ 
proved, more from every passing day 
bringing me nearer the completion of 
my new system, than from any phy- 
steal benefit from the genial season. 

Tlie rent day at last arrived, and I 
resolved to be my own receiver. The 
first of my tenants who made his ap¬ 
pearance was Mr. Bergamotte, who 
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had carefully kept out of my way since 
the dinner party. Considering him as 
the cause of Lady Erpii^ham’s dis¬ 
pleasure, 1 cannot say that 1 viewed 
him with any [extraordinary d^ree of 
complacency) but perhaps, I was more 
in fault than himself. The rccollec- 
tioD of the past seemed to have had a 
similar effect upon him, for it had ap¬ 
parently deprived him of his conse¬ 
quential look, and he approached the 
table at which I was sitting surrounded 
with my official paraphernalia of account 
books and receipts, with all that 
grovelling humility of deportment to 
which he must have been early accus¬ 
tomed 

Be banded me vouchers for the pay¬ 
ment of taxes of every description, to 
an amount that staggered me. They 
bad, he said, been all assessed upon 
his farm. He further told me, that his 
bills for the alteratitms in bis house 
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and buildings bad not yet been deliver^ 
ed in, but he should deduct them from 
the next half year’s rent. 

** Buildings!” said 1, “ surely you do 
not mean to chaise me with all the 
foolish alterations you have made.” 

“ There have been no further altera¬ 
tions, niy lord, than what were abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the suitable ac¬ 
commodation of Mrs. Bergamotte, my 
daughters and myself.” 

“ What the saloon, the drawing¬ 
room, the lawn, the virandas! You 
cannot imagine, Mr. Bergamotte, that I 
shall be such an idiot as to deem them 
necessary to the occupation of your 
farm.” 

“ Such, my lord, was my agreement 
with Mr. M‘£stimate. The place, in 
the condition in which it appeared 

when we 6rst saw it, was not habit¬ 
able.” 

“ You took the farm, Mr. Berga- 
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Aiotte, in the state it was formerly iti. 
The house and the other buildings have 
been judged sufficient from generation 
to generation, and I shall never con¬ 
sent to make allowances for all the 
kickshaws which you and your foolish 
wife chuse to set up. I can certainly 
have no objection to your ornamenting 
the house as you please, but 1 have a 
most invincible objection that the costs 
and charges should be drawn from my 
pocket.” 

** On that point, my lord, the terms 
of the lease will decide. It is unne¬ 
cessary at present to occupy your 
lordship’s attention, as I now make no 
deduction on that score. In the mean 
time, your lordship will find this to be 
the balance of the present account be¬ 
tween us.’* 

“ I counted the barber’s money, and 
was on the whole satisfied. The rent 
after all the deductions were made. 
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was rooretban double the ainnnnt paid 
by the old man, wKo biu) com plained 
to me of bein^ruined, i iie 
ottce completed would un end r.> 
further drawbacks head, 

and if I was obiii^d (o innke the al> 
lowances for Mr. Betgatmdte'.s altera« 
tioDS, I did not iiuagiue liiat the 
sum would be verv considerable: be- 

V 7 

sides, the house was certainly an or¬ 
nament to the estate. An far as tlie 
matter went, 1 aiijrincd well, i'ur the 
Scotchmen not being incumbered 
with Mrs. Bergamotte's taste, could 
have no claims of the same descrip¬ 
tion. 

The next coiner was one of my 
Scotch tenants, wlio told me that he 
was come according to the notice, but 
that he had little to say. As yet be 
had received nothing from his farm, 
and could not, therefore, be expected 
to pay rent. Such a thing in bis own 
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country had never been heard of, for 
how was rent to be paid, but by the 
produce of the ground, and when did 
the ground bear a marketable crop in 
the beginning of May. He had paid 
some of the cesses, and should have to 
pay more, and lie dared to say, when 
the accounts came to be settled after 
Michaelmas we should be about equal, 
for he should be at great expences 
this summer in making roads and 
other proper things for which 1 should 
have to make him a large allowance. 

I have suffered so very severely from 
these northern locusts, that 1 am too 
much out of humour to attempt their 
dialect. Since my agricultural com< 
munication with them, the sound of 
a Scotch piper, the smell of Scotch 
snuff, and the high cheek bones of a 
Scotchman set me in a state of irrita¬ 
tion almost equal to that of the Scotch 
fiddle. 1 shall therefore content iny- 
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self with giving their sentiments in iny 
own language, leaving the reader, par¬ 
ticularly if he has participated in feel¬ 
ings like my own, to guess the rest. 

The next that made his entrance 
was a fellow countryman to the last. 
He produced his '^accounts, by which 
it appeared that I was considerably in 
his debt. He had paid the rates and 
taxes—he had altered and improved 
the buildings, all of which he had co- 
vered with paper,—he had made a part 
of the roads for the occupation of his 
farm. He closed his statement by re¬ 
questing the payment of the balance 
due to him, in order that he might be 
enabled to extend his improvements, 
and carry on his business. 

1 dismissed this claimant with a pro¬ 
mise of enquiring into the justice of his 
dmand and of settling it accordingly. 
1 suggested to him the propriety of his 
aot making further charges against me 
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of the same description. That, he an^ 
swered, must depend on what he found 
to be necessary. 

It is needless to enumerate the oc¬ 
currences of the day. Suffice it to 
say, that from not one of my nortiiern* 
tenants did 1 receive a single farthing 
of rent. The excises for non-pay¬ 
ment were various, and the instance, 
1 have just mentioned was not the 
unlv one in which the landlord 
was brought in a debtor. 1 referred 
to the fatal clauses in the leases, 
and found that 1 had made myself 
answerable for every thing which the 
gentlemen thought proper to demand, 
whether it was reasonable or not. 

From the farms which had been 
thrown up by the Scotchmen, and 
subsequently engaged by credulous 
Englishmen, who, likeBergamolte, had 
left their former occupations, and de¬ 
serted the needle, the awl, and the 

I 2 
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comb for the plough and the harrow, 
I received the balances which they 
allowed to be due. All these men 
must of course have diminished their 
capitals to make good their payments. 
On the whole my receipts were not 
very far short of what they had for¬ 
merly been, but they were subject to 
the half yearly payment to Doctor 
Bubbleby of fifteen hundred pounds, 
and to the other clergymen, who were 
satisfied with receiving the same amount 
as formerly. 

TheJ[result of my rent day was of a 
nature calculated to put me somewhat 
out of humour with my new system. 
But I still looked to better times. 
These heavy deductions, I was satis¬ 
fied could not last for ever, and 
must in great measure be done away 
with before the expiration of the next 
half-year. 

1 wrote an account of what had 
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passed to Mr. M‘Estimate. I expressed 
myself greatly disappointed, particular¬ 
ly with my northern tenants. The sur¬ 
veyor, in reply to my letter, observed, 

“ That it was impossible for tenants 
to pay such extraordinary high rents to 
their landlords, unless every facility 
was afforded them in their operations. 
It was necessary that they should be 
furnished with all possible means of 
abridging labour; and it was highly 
reasonable toe.xpcct that a total change 
of system could not be elfected without 
some trifling inconveniences. ’ He con¬ 
cluded by saying, “ that the business, 
hitherto, had quite answered his ex¬ 
pectations ; and that 1 had been more 
fortunate than many of his other em¬ 
ployers, some of whom had pursued 
the system with spirit for two years, 
and bad not yet received a single liulf- 
penny.” 

Shortly after harvest, one of my 

I 3 
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Scotchmen brought me a plan and 
specification for a threshing machine, 
to be worked by water. The cost, he 
said, would be only about eight hun¬ 
dred pounds. I referred to his former 
account, and found that he had already 
charged me for the erection of a ma¬ 
chine to be worked by horses. 1 
therefore refused to accede to his de¬ 
mand, alleging, in addition to its not 
being necessary, that the situation he 
had pointed out for the erection of the 
machine would not command water 
enough to set it in motion for above a 
month in the year. 

Me very coolly told me, that as I 
had refused to erect “ such buildings 
as he required, ’ he considered his lease 
as forfeited, and should throw it up. 
To this I did not make any great ob¬ 
jection, as I felt assured that other 
tenants could be easily procured. I 
took no further notice of him; hut the 
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next intelligence 1 heard was, that be 
had sold all his crops, and every thing 
that coaid be removed from the pre¬ 
mises, and had decamped without the 
ceremony of taking leave, leaving me 
to pay for all the buildings and altera¬ 
tions he had made, and for which 1 had 
previously allowed. 

1 produced the rascal’s acconnts to 
the tradesmen, but they plainly con¬ 
vinced me that they had received no¬ 
thing ; and also proved to toe that i 
was fully liable to their demands, as 
I had given directions that the tenants* 
orders might be complied with. 

1 again wrote to Mr. M'Estimaie, 
who comforted me by saying, that there 
were rogues in all countries, and he 
was sorry to say, that Scotland was 
not entirely exempt from characters 
who were a disgrace to their fellow- 
citizens. He would see about getting 
me a new tenant immediately, and was 

I 4 
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confident of succeeding. In the mean 
time, he requested the favour of an 
early settlement of his account, which 
he had taken the liberty of inclosing. 
Mr. M'Estimate was at liingwood only 
four days, and his charge amounted 
to the very moderate sum of thirteen 
hundred pounds!! 

7 These things served only as preludes 
to what 1 term my Scotch misfortunes. 
Captain Flanagan had become as ne* 
cessary to my son as Villiers had been 
to myself. He led him by the nose in 
every thing; and in the quality of his 
prochain ami, obtained an injunction 
from the Lord Chancellor, to prevent 
iny breaking up the park, and cutting 
down the timber, conformably to the 
recommendation of M'Estiinate, and 
the agreement with the Scotchmen. 
This involved me in law.suits with the 
tenants, who reluctantly gave up their 
|)rospects of gain, by being prevented 
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from the immediate cultivation of an 
extensive tract of fresh broke land. 

I was now reluctantly compelled to 
resort to legal advice and assistance. 
The opinion of council was obtained^ 
and was so far against me, that 1 was 
induced to get rid of the tenants who 
had anything to do with the park, by 
permitting them to sell their property 
oil the spot, and by giving them bonds 
for tiie payment to each of them, of 
a sum equal to a year’s rent of their 
respective farms, at a twelvemonth’s 
date. 

By this time 1 had began to feel a 
considerable portion of disgust towards 
the new system, and to entertain strong 
suspicions of the expected advantages. 
1 had already lost a sum equal to half 
a year's income, according to the old 
rental, and 1 began to fear that the 
next audit would not be much more 
productive. 

1 5 
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When the hunting and shooting sea¬ 
son finally closed, the country began 
to feel intolerably irksome, both to 
Charles and his prochain ami. The 
latter again talked of his wife, for 
whom his affection began to revive— 
at least in words. The Captain fre¬ 
quently heaved the tender sigh, and 
exclaimed against the hardheartedness 
of parents. As this was talking at me, 
and not to me, I did not think it worthy 
of notice; but as I was anxious- to 
keep Charles in good humour, I agreed 
to pay a short visit to the metropolis, 
and accordingly wrote to apprise Lady 
Erpingham of our intention. Miss 
Toadeater, by her ladyship’s com¬ 
mands, simply informed me, that our 
apartments would be prepared for our 
reception. I had given notice that the 
royal Flanagan would accompany us. 
But there was no welcome held out to 
him. However, as his presence was 
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not forbidden, we all agreed to construe 
silence into assent. This was the more 
reasonable interpretation, as both Lady 
Erpingham and her secretary were, on 
all occasions, so sparing of their words. 
I would willingly have transferred my 
residence to any other place; but cir¬ 
cumstanced as 1 was, and continually 
reminded by the state of my pocket, 
of the absolute necessity of retrench¬ 
ment and economy, I had no choice, 
and therefore drove directly to Erping¬ 
ham House. 
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CHAP. XII. 

I DISAPPOINTMENT. 

MY first step, on niy arrival in Lon¬ 
don, was to send for Mr. M'Estimate. 
He came, and I explained to him the 
situation in which he had contrived to 
place me, and fiatly accused him of 
betraying me into errors, which his 
experience in his profession must have 
enabled him to foresee. His country¬ 
men, I told him, were a set of cormo¬ 
rants—they were never satisfied ; and 
if their ultimate improvements were 
eflfected^ at all, it would not be till 
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they had drawn every drop of blood in 
my veins. 

As usual, 1 proceeded in a wrong 
course. 1 ought to have known, that 
to utter a word derogatory to any thing, 
be it what it may, that derived its 
origin from the other side of the Tweed, 
is an allowable cause for a Scotch¬ 
man’s indignation. If the foul fiend 
does not start within him at the time, 
it is only because the moment is not 
favourable for retaliation and revenge. 

Mr. M‘£stimate did not deign to 
make the least reply to the charges 
which 1 exhibited either against him or 
his countrymen, but preremptorily de¬ 
manded the immediate settlement of 
his account; at the same time declaring 
that he would not degrade himself nor 
his profession, by having any further 
concern with me. I might blunder on 
as 1 could, and if I ruined myself, it 
was iny own fault, not his. 
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** And this. Sir, you call an honour¬ 
able mode of proceeding. Yon first 
lead me into errors, and then leave 
me to extricate myself as I can.” 

** Your lordship will excuse me, but 
we can have no further communication 
together, except in the payment of my 
demand, which, although I have no 
wish to ofiend your lordship, I must 
insist upon having immediately done.” 

“ I can have no objection. Sir, to a 
fair remuneration; and care not how 
soon 1 get rid of such a scoundrel.” 

Your lordship is pleased to com¬ 
pliment,” said the surveyor with a ma¬ 
licious grin. 

“ Not in the least, Sir; I give the 
same unreserved opinion now of your 
conduct that I formerly did, when I 
entertained a favourable idea of your 
respectability and common honesty.” 

** Your lordship’s opinions are all of 
them so marked with judgment, that 
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it would be worse than sacrilege to dis¬ 
pute their correctness. But opinions, 
my lord, are not the current coin of 
this country. I must therefore again 
call your lurdship’s attention to my de¬ 
mand.” 

'* I can have no objection to that. 
Sir, on your reducing it to a tenth 
part of its present amount.” 

“Giotto be trifling any longer with your 
lordship, the demand 1 have made is ac¬ 
cording to the commission I have invari¬ 
ably charged. It is therefore impossible 
fur me, my lord, to make the slightest 
deduction; and 1 advise your lordship, 
as a friend, to settle the business, to 
prevent any unpleasant consequences. 
1 should be sorry to behave towards a 
nobleman in ati unhandsome way; but 
I fear your lordship will compel me to 
act in a manner contrary to my inclina¬ 
tions.” 

I put an end to this conference by 
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ringing the bell, and ordering tlie ser¬ 
vant to kick tlie rascal out of doors, an 
operation he literally performed. 

The following day brought me a 
copy of a writ for the sum of thirteen 
hundred pounds, at the suit of Mr. 
Alexander M‘Estimate, and a notice of 
action for the assault committed on his 
person by myself and servant. 

I again took advice, and found my¬ 
self in the wrong. 1 was told that both 
actions might be maintained; and that 
in all probability, he would recover 
very considerable damages for the as¬ 
sault, particularly as juries were apt to 
entertain some odd notions respecting 
aristocratical oppression. 

My natural irrascibility of temper 
was obliged to give way before dire ne¬ 
cessity. By the advice of my lawyer, 
1 paid fiye hundred pounds into court. 
This settled both the affairs, for 1 was 
never afterwards troubled upon either 
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case. In this way I have remained ig¬ 
norant what portion of the five hundred 
pounds Mr. M‘£stiaiate applied to the 
payment of his commission, and what 
portion to the kicks, which I will do 
the footman the justice to say, were 
most liberally bestowed upon his car¬ 
case. 

1 had led several persons to whom 1 
had become indebted, to expect the 
discharge of their accounts from the 
proceeds of my last rent day. The 
result of that day had been far from 
enabling me to get rid of my obligations, 
and, as might naturally be expected, a 
considerable degree of impatience was 
shown. 1 was obliged to pacify them 
in the same way my father had formerly 
done, by urging the approaching end 
of my son’s minority, for ray hopes were 
by no means sanguine respecting the 
next audit. 
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Here 1 had a great advantage over 
my father. Charles’s turn for extrava¬ 
gance could not be supplied, without 
his acting as I should direct him. I 
now made him privy to my intentions ; 
and it was agreed between us, that 
the produce of the Bingwood estates 
should be released from the settlement; 
and the lands themselves, or their pro¬ 
duce, if sold, equally divided between 
us. 

Captain Flanagan materially assisted 
in the arrangements; for he had made 
up his mind to share Charles’s half, 
and his creditors judged his prospects 
to be sufficiently promising to allow 
him a further time. 

I have no occasion, during my pre¬ 
sent stay in town, to make any mention 
of Lady Erpingham, for 1 should only 
have to repeat what I have said before. 
I shall likewise pass over many trivial 
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incidents, and proceed at once to the 
close of all my golden dreams, so far as 
my new system was concerned. 

My Michaelmas audit was not of a 
nature a whit more promising than that 
of the preceding Ladyday. Mr. Ber- 
gamotte, as before, was the first to 
make his appearance. He tendered me 
his accounts for his building improve* 
ments, including the new saloon and 
the drawing-room. It would have been 
useless to have made any objections to 
allowing them, seeing that 1 stood 
pledged to the payment; but experienca 
has taught me the propriety of ascer¬ 
taining, that these large sums bad been 
actually paid to the different tradesmen 
before 1 admitted them as offsets against 
the rent. 

The fertne omie of Mr. Bergamotte, 
I will do both him and Mrs. Bergamotte 
the justice to say, was one of the most 
elegant bijoux 1 had ever beheld; but 
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1 nevertheless thought it a little hard 
to be saddled with all the expeuces 
incurred in the formation of this little 
earthly paradise, which I was informed, 
was the appellation Mrs. Bergamotte 
bestowed upon it, just after every thittg 
had been completed to her taste. But 
I had no remedy whatever against the 
allowance; the words in the lease were 
peremptory, and admitted of no quali> 
fication. I was to be at the ex pence 
of erecting whatever buildings the te¬ 
nant might require; and had reserved 
to myself no right of inte'rferiiig, either 
in matters of necessity, or in those of 
inclination. However, as the barber 
professed his intention of immediately 
paying the remainder of the rent, I con¬ 
sented that the whole should stand over 
till the ensuing rent day. 

From some of my Scotch tenants, I 
now got a litUe towards the rent, but 
this 1 attributed in a great measure to 
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fuy having desired it might be express¬ 
ly understood, that I should no longer 
submit to be trifled with. 

Many of the tenants urged that the 
ensuing crop would be the first by 
which they could really benefit them¬ 
selves under the new system, the for¬ 
mer being only to be considered as a 
course preparatory to the improved 
husbandry. They would then be en¬ 
abled to proceed with regularity and 
certainty. If I now urged them beyond 
what they could conveniently bear, 
their means would necessarily be 
cramped, and they would consequently 
be unable to fulfil their agreements. 

Whatever appearance my new sys¬ 
tem promised, for I had promises 
enough, I saw on reflection, no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the interference 
of my son and Captain Flanagan, rela¬ 
tive to the park. The letting it origi¬ 
nally had gone much against the grain, 
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aud had not M‘£sfiinate iiicesBanlly 
urged me 1 never should have consent' 
ed to the uieasure. The rascals who 
held it, and wiiu contrived to make a 
prey of me on my inability to adhere 
to the covenants on my part, 1 sent to 
tlie devil, comforting myself that it was 
a good riddance of bad rubbish.”— 
1 should indeed have forgotten them 
entirely had it uot been for those cursed 
things called bonds, which 1 had given 
to free myself from their clutches, and 
which had now only a few months to 
elapse before they became due. 

With considerable labour and ex¬ 
pence, the sods which had been turned 
up were replaced as well as they could 
be in their former position. A fresh 
stock of deer were procured aud the 
park in a short time began to resume 
its former appearance. 

The next rent day fully exposed the 
fallacy of my schemes for the [improve* 
ment of my income, and left me more 
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involved than ever. At the invitation 
of Lady Erpingham I bad attended her 
at her residence, for the Easter holi¬ 
days, and did not get to Bingwood 
until within a week of the day appoint¬ 
ed for receiving the rents. 

The storm now broke upon me. Not 
one of my Scotch tenants were remain¬ 
ing. Every one of them had disposed 
of all their moveable effects. The pro¬ 
duce of the last harvest, their cattle, 
furniture, and effects of every descrip¬ 
tion were gone, and I had to take pos¬ 
session of a complete desert. Land 
exhausted by over-cultivation, and 
buildings, notwitbsanding pretended 
repairs, in a state of delapidation, were 
every thing that remained to reimburse 
me for the loss of rent, and to meet the 
several demands for rates and taxes, 
which came pouring in upon me in all 
directions. The tradesmen remained 
unpaid, and my whole estate presented 
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one scene of ruin and desolation, spar¬ 
ingly interspersed with the marks of 
industry among a few of the old ten¬ 
ants whom it had not been in niy power 
to disturb, and partially adorned with 
the glittering ornaments which Mr. 
Bergamotte had stuck up in every part 
of his farm. 

The day preceding that on which 
the rents were to have been paid, J 
learnt that an execution, which had 
been long hanging over Mr. Berga- 
inotte’s head, had been put in force, 
and that all his property was placed 
at the disposal of the sheriff or bis de¬ 
puties. The upholsterer who bad so su¬ 
perbly furnished this magnificent bijou, 
had been induced to trust his goods 
under the impression that Mr. Berga¬ 
motte had left off business with a for¬ 
tune, which had been scraped out of 
pomatum and lavender, and had retired 
to spend the rest of his days in the 
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tranquil enjoyments of rural seclusion. 
The upholsterer had been put oif from 
time to time with excuses, but as soon 
as he learnt the source from which his 
debtor expected to derive the means of 
satisfying the demand, he commenced 
those proceedings which led to the 
close of poor Bcrgamotte’s agricultural 
career. 

Tt was needless to stand upon further 
ceremony. Forbearance could be of 
no service to any one but the uphol¬ 
sterer. 1 therefore saved what I pos¬ 
sibly could, and in iny capacity of 
landlord distrained over every thing 
upon the farm to the entire supercession 
of the upholsterer’s prior claim. The 
every thing, however, when exposed to 
the hammer went but a little way to¬ 
wards the extinction of the arrears of 
rent. 

Poor Bergamotte, like myself, bad 
become enamoured of the new system, 
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The great gains of the farmers ha<l been 
so often commented upon in tlie public 
prints, and the enormous profits of 
farming under the improved system, 
had been so flamingly and so eloquent¬ 
ly set forth in the publications of Mr. 
M'Estiinate, that the whole soul of the 
poor barber and his wife was set upon 
a farm. In a farm bow was it possible 
for them to fail in the rapid accumula¬ 
tion of a fortune? Did not many farmers 
now keep their carriages, drink their 
wine, and carry their heads as high or 
higher than the gentry? And how 
could all this be accomplished unless 
bank notes issued almost spontaneous- 
Iv from the land? 

The sale of bis stock of perfumery, 

r 

wigs, aud combs, together with the col¬ 
lection of his outstanding debts, had 
enabled the barber to scrape up a lit¬ 
tle n>oney for his outset. Clear of the 
world, and with a few hundred pounds 
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in his pocket he had takeo my farm at 
the recommendation of his magnus 
Apollo, Mr. M‘Estimate, who knew as 
little of his real circumstances as the 
upholsterer, and instead of retiring into 
the country to enjoy a competency al¬ 
ready procured, he was infatuated with 
the hope of gaining an ample fortune 
by a pursuit wholly strange to him, 
and for which he was in no respect 
whatever calculated. 

1 felt for the poor deluded man, but it 
was wholly out of my power to befriend 
him, had 1 been so inclined. There 
was a certain degree of sympathy be¬ 
tween us. We bad been equally the 
dupes of an empty conceited quack. 
Unlike the prudent who live within 
their means, poor Bei^amotte and his 
family had lived up to their expecta- 
lions, wliich were of the most sanguine 
description. While money or credit 
could be procured, his wife and daugh- 
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ters indulged in all the luxuries of life, 
and at the termination of his agricul¬ 
tural campaign, the poor man found 
himself several thousand pounds in 
debt. 1 sincerely pitied him, for the 
new system had not left me in a much 
better state, allowing for the great dis¬ 
proportion in our situations. My per¬ 
son was fortunately sacred, but poor 
Bergamotte made a rapid transition 
from his fenne ornhe to the county 
gaol. 

1 was pleased that Lady Erpingham 
continued in ingnorance of these un¬ 
happy transactions. Not that I ap¬ 
prehended 1 should have heard any 
thing from her lips to have reminded 
me of my genlleman farmer, for, thanks 
to her insensibility, she was above all 
ill-natured illusions, but had she been 
aware of them, I could not have looked 
her in the face without seeing my own 
folly reflected in it. 
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The only monies I received were 
from my old tenants that held by lease, 
and from the sale of Bergamotte s ef¬ 
fects. Nothing remained for me to do 
but to replace the estates as they were 
before the change. In this 1 succeed¬ 
ed ; most of my old tenants, whom I 
had turned out of their farms, returned 
to them, reminding me that it was now 
their turn. I was even happy at the 
certainty of receiving the former rental 
subject however to a very large allow¬ 
ance in the first instance, for the very 
bad condition in which they had to 
retake the lands. 
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WHJilN things, they say, are at the 
worst they will mend. Perhaps it was 
tliis idea which actuated me in looking 
around and caiculating the extent of 
my obligations to Mr. M‘£stimate. 
The result of my labours was the con¬ 
viction that I had been a loser of rather 
more than eight and twenty thousand 
pounds in money, besides a depreciated 
property. 

This I considered was quite sutfici- 
cnt, but the entrance of X>r. Bubbieby 
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retniiided me that I had agreed to pay 
him annually the sum of three thousand 
pounds fur the term of twenty-one years, 
while the utmost I could expect to re* 
ceive for the tithes from the tenants 
would not exceed half that amount. 

m 

The doctor with his usual smile (for 
since Lady Erpingham’s departure he 
had thrown otf his wig and recovered 
his simper,) requested the payment of 
his tithes, He made many tender en* 
^uiries after the Countess, congratu¬ 
lated me on my appearance and hoped 
that my new system answered ray ex¬ 
pectations. 

This was more than I could bear. 

■ 

The doctor must necessarily have 
known how I was circumstanced; his 
expression was therefore a deliberate 
insult. Jn my rage I cursed the doc¬ 
tor's hypocrisy and himself into the 
bargain. 

“ Yon must well know,"added I, “ the 
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situation in which 1 have been placed 
by the knaves and fools which have 
swarmed about me. The delusion is 
now at an end, and the amount of my 
losses 1 am ashamed to mention. 1 
entered into an agreement with you on 
the supposition that the plans of that 
scoundrel M‘Estimate would enable 
me to fulfil it without injury to myself. 
Indeed you took an advantage of me, 
but you surely cannot expect a con¬ 
tinuance of the payment when all hopes 
of success in the plan pursued have 
vanished.” 

“ I inquire but little, my lord,” re¬ 
replied the hypocrite, “ into the affairs 
of other people. It is sufficient for me 
to attend to my own. Your lordship’s 
success or failure in schemes with 
which I could have no sort of concern 
could be of no consequence to me, and 
had 1 even interfered in the slightest 
degree, your lordship might very justly 
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have accused me of presumption; even 
though that interference might only 
have been given in the shape of advice. 
I am truly sorry that your lordship’s 
schemes have been unsuccessful, but 1 
should have made no complaint if 
your lordship had discovered that the 
tithes were worth double the sum which 
your lordship undertook to pay for 
them. Your lordship will always find 
me a man as incapable of receding 
from my word as I would from my 
bond, and 1 expect to find a similar dis¬ 
position on the part of your lordship.” 

I told the doctor that as to money I 
had none, neither for him nor myself. 
But he b^^ed to remind me that 1 had 
money’s worth, and declared it to be 
his unalterable intention to abide by 
the terms of the agreement between us. 
Be that as it might, I told him, he must 
be contented to wait Iikeotber creditors; 
unless he thought proper, which I 

X 5 
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sliould consider the most advisable as 
'well as the most honest plan for him to 
pursue, to cancel the agreement for the 
three thousand a year and again take 

the tithes upon himself. 

The doctor did not seem the least in¬ 
clined to do either. He declared his 
inability to wait. He was poor and 
could not afford it. His lillle pittance 
was as much to him, as a large income 
was to a nobleman like myself. Times 
were hard, distress was every where 
prevalent, and he was continually re¬ 
gretting that he had nothing to bestow 
towards the relief of the poor and help¬ 
less. Cancelling the agreement was a 
thing that he could not think of for a 

ft 

moment. Since I had taken the tithes 
upon myself he had lived with his flock 
as a shepherd. The quarrels bctw'een 
him and his parishoners had never 
ceased from his first entry into the 
parish till he came to terms with me. 
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But now the cause of contenlioG was 
removed, every thing was harmony. 

As I was not in a frame of mind to 
have any further s<]uabbling with him, 
1 requested, that I might be left to my¬ 
self. Uis age was the protection of lus 
person, or 1 hardly know what w'ould 
have been the consequences. Death 
1 feared w'as IIh; only friend that could 
relieve me from the fanars of I his merciless 
shark, and I felt my self somewhat com- 
forted that in the journey ef life the 
doctor had at least live and twenty 
years the start of me. 

My son was now the only person to 
whom 1 could look for a freedom from 
embarrassment. In the ensuing spring 
his minority would cease. I’o that 
event 1 could alone look forward with 
any prospect of comfort or satisfaction. 

1 made, indeed, one more attempt to 
engage the assistance of Lady Erping- 
ham, by making her acquainted with 

K 6 
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the difficulties 1 had to surmount. She 
listened to the tale as usual with the 
most steady composure, and without 
making the least reference to the mis¬ 
carriage of my plans for the improve¬ 
ment of my property, but told me that 
it was impossible for her to pay atten¬ 
tion to any affair of business except 
through the medium of Mr. Frill, from 
whom 1 should receive her answer to 
any specific proposition 1 thought fit 
to lay before him. 

To see Mr. Frill upon the subject 
was out of the question. Before I 
parted from her ladyship, however, I 
managed to create a considerable de¬ 
gree of alarm upon her mind, by giving 
her to understand that an execution 
against myself would reach to the 
moveables which were not strictly heir 
loom, both at Erpingham and in the 
liOndon house. This was striking at 
the very root of her ladyship’s gran- 
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deur, and she now requested that I 
would explain the matter to Mr. Frill. 
On my positive refusal to have any 
coinmuiiication whatever with Mr. 
Frill, her ladyship desired that time 
might be allowed her to consult with 
her friends, in order that she might 
take such steps as would avoid the 
threatened inconveniences. 

The next morning 1 was honoured 
by a visit from the Duke of ———, 
the broiher-indaw of Lady Erping* 
ham. Our intercourse had been very 
confined, and as neither his Grace nor 
myself were much overburthened with 
small talk he came at once to the busi¬ 
ness of his errand. 

He had waited on me, he said, in 
consequence of a consultation between 
bis family and the Countess, and was 
sorry to hear from his sister-in-law, 
such an account of my embarrass- 
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inents. He should be extremely nn- 
willing that any thing which could 
happen to me from my imprudence 
should disturb the establishment of 
Lady Erpingham. He had therefore 
made up his mind to offer me the full 
value of the furniture and moveables 
at both houses, as the amount should 
be settled by appraisers duly appoint¬ 
ed. In addition to that he would take 
a lease of both houses ' for a definite 
time, or for the life of his sister-in-law 
if I chose it, paying the rent of the 
house in London to me, and the rent 
of the house and park at Erpingham 
to the Countess’s trustees^, Jn this 
way he should be able to accommo¬ 
date her ladyship with both residences, 
and she would then be free from the 
apprehension of any unpleasant pro- 
cedings. 

However grating such a proposition 
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was to my feelings, it had its tises and 
advantages. My adopting it would 
put me in possession of a considerable 
sum of ready money, wliich was neces¬ 
sary as well for my own wants as to 
keep Cliarles in good hninour. 

The business was settled as soon as 
the appraisers had delivered in their 
report, and tlic money was paid into 
the hands of my bankers. As my 
library, pictures, a large stock of wine 
ill both places, the deer, her ladyship’s 
horses and carriages, with a long train 
of et celerus, were included in the in¬ 
ventory, the amount was very consi- 
derable, and set both Charles and my¬ 
self at ease for the time that was to 
elapse before his minority ceased. I 
remember one reason of my agreeing 
to the arrangement, and even pressing 
its execution, took its rise from Dr. 
Bubbleby, who had brought an action 
against me upon the agreement, in 
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which in a few months he must have 
obtained a judgment. 1 was not a 
little pleased at disappointing his ex* 
pertations; and thought that on his 
failing to obtain his money by foul 
means, he would be induced to cancel 
the agreement and get what he could 
by fair means. I considered the mode 
in whic: he had taken advantage of 
me, so truly unhandsome, and even 
rascally, that I was resolved to defeat 
him, and therefore prevailed upon the 
Duke to take a nominal transfer of my 
personal property at Bingwood into the 
bargain. His grace was to all intents 
and purposes a man of the strictest 
honour, notwithstanding in, this in* 
stance he lent his sanction to what I 
know many persons would have deem¬ 
ed a palpable fraud; 1 could therefore 
place the most firm dependence that 
the trust would not be abused. 

The Duke was no sooner in virtual 
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posRessioii of the three places of resi¬ 
dence, than the newspapers blazoned 
forth the fact, that his Grace of — —— 
had taken the town and country houses 
of the Earl of Erpingham on lease for 
twenty-one years, and had purchased 
all the furniture and elTects prepara- 
tory to the marriage of his grace’s 
eldest son with a young lady of dis¬ 
tinguished rank and immense fortune. 

In this way my creditors of every 
description were given to understand 
that all proceedings at law were use¬ 
less, and that 1 was in a state to put 
them at defiance. They instantly be¬ 
came as submissive as they were before 
violent. Dr. Bubbleby put a stop to 
his action and wrote me a letter in 
which he protested that any thing 
which had occurred that 1 might con¬ 
sider unpleasant had been not only 
without his directions, but even with¬ 
out his knowledge; bis attorney bar- 
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ing commenced proceedingB simply 
upon his saying that he should like to 
be paid, lie hoped I Avould acquit 
him from all blame in the transaction, 
and expressed his readiness now to 
cancel the agreement and give me a 
full discharge. 

Here was an opportunity of serving 
R)y tenants by putting it out of the 
doctor’s power to worry and barrass 
tbem in future, for I am certain the 
doctor would have caught at any thing 
rather than lose every thing, which I 
was resolved he should do if be went on. 
But it was my fate never to take any 
measures which should 'foe of real ser¬ 
vice to any one who deserved it. Thecoii* 
sequences of my omission were, that 
Dr. Bubbleby became more opjiressive 
than ever, assigning as a reason the 
losses he had sustained through me, 
and the necessity he was under of re- 
imbursing himself hy some means or 
other. 
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I could not but wonder at the ease, 
with which the Duke, whom 1 well 
knew had for years been almost as 
much distressed as myself, should sud¬ 
denly have been enabled to come for¬ 
ward with the money. This enigma 
was however soon solved through the 
negligence of his grace's lawyer. The 
money was a part of her ladyship’s 
savings. What the whole of Lady 
Erpingbam’s savings amounted to I 
'Can form no idea, but from circum- 
iftances which casually transpired a 
short time after, 1 had reason to be¬ 
lieve that they were very considerable. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


I MUST now carry my story a little 
back in order to balance my accounts 
with my daughter Lady Caroline 
Flanagan, and soiry am 1 that what I 
have to relate of her is far from being 
of a nature either satisfactory or con> 
solatory. 

On his first coming to town, the 
Captain earnestly sought after his wife, 
but when he learnt that there was no 
way whatever in which her fortune 
could be applied to his uses, he gave 
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himself no trouble respecting her per¬ 
son, but contentedly hung upon 
Charles as the most promising bargain 
of the two. 

The residence of Caroline at Lady 
Littleworth’s had drawn to the house 
of the dowager much idle company of 
both sexes. My daughter was really 
a hue woman, and had learnt from her 
chaperone the way of setting herself 
off to the best advautas:e. In this 

W 

equivocal and irksome situation of a 
“ widow bewitched,” she remained for 
some time exposed to temptation, and 
to the assiduities and allurements of 
the myriad of empty fops that con¬ 
tinually fluttered round her. 

In a certain sphere of high life, a 
female may assume privileges which 
would be considered unbecoming with 
those of an inferior rank. Lady Caro¬ 
line prided herself upon the number 
of her admirers, among whom she 
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reckoned the Honourable Charles 
Burford, a gentleman well known in 
the annals of gallantry and distinguish* 
ed by the appellation of the “ Lady 
Killer,” and from what follows the 
title may be more apt than is perhaps 
commonly imagined. 

The coquettry of Lady Caroline 
rendered i>er proof against the allure¬ 
ments of all her admirers, Mr. Burford 
excepted, who was far from being con¬ 
tented with remaining a cold blooded 
disciple of Plato. The conserpience 
of this friendship between two persons 
in the prime of life and of tlie opposite 
sex, was extremely natural.——-Lady 
Caroline was in a fair way of present¬ 
ing her husband with a son and heir. 

The rest I must hurry over.——By 
whom the fatal medicine which was to 
prevent exposure was administered, I 
could never satisfactorily ascertain.— 
There was a mystery and a murder- 
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ous mystery.—If it was given by the 
hand of the paramour, be it on his 
own iiead. At all events Lady Caro¬ 
line expired in the most excruciating 
agony. 

The death of an individual in a 
family, let that family be high or low, 
rich or poor, noble or plebeian, cannot 
fail of casting a momentary gloom 
over every part of it. I am not going 
to enter into a dissertation upon death. 
IVly intention is merely to shew that 
the loss of my daughter, notwithstand¬ 
ing the very small portion of affection 
which subsisted between us, did ex¬ 
cite in my breast a something beyond 
cold indifference. Ifl did not do honour 
to her memory by cherishing a tender 
recollection of the few virtues she pos¬ 
sessed, to the exclusion of her vices and 
follies, 1 at least regretted that a being 
who was indebted to me for her exist¬ 
ence had been untimely dispatched in 
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tlie prime of life to that ** bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” How¬ 
ever little the intercourse between us 
had been, 1 still felt that she was my 
child, and now blamed myself for hav¬ 
ing omitted to assist in the formation 
of her mind and manners in early youth. 
Her heart was not naturally deficient 
in those qualities which render a per¬ 
son estimable in the eyes of others; 
but her education had been so grossly 
neglected, her mind was so completely 
uninformed, that her good qualities 
never had an opportunity of develop¬ 
ing themselves. Drawn suddenly from 
the country, where she was snflered to 
run almost wild, to be introduced into 
society where nothing is natural and 
every thing constrained, it is only as¬ 
tonishing that she acquitted herself as 
she did. Marrying as she was faterl to 
do, and in a manner deserted by both 
her parents—thrown upon the world. 
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with nothing to guide her but her own 
slender stock of discretion, it could be 
no wonder that her virtue wavered and 
that she at last fell a sacrifice to pas¬ 
sions which, circumstanced as she was, 
she could hardly be expected to con- 
troul. 

Ou the death of her daughter Lady 
Erpinghani most religiously adhered to 
all the observances prescribed from 
time immemorial in great families. Her 
ladyship kept the house the stipulated 
number of days, and admitted in strict 
order of priority her several friends, 
according to the different degrees of 
intimacy and relationship. The fea¬ 
tures of the Countess’s face were of that 
happy cast as to serve for expressing 
all the various passions under the sun 
which she was capable of feeling, with 
hardly any trouble to herself 

But the outward grief made ample 
;^mends for the lack of inward sorrow, 

L 
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Lady Erpingham clothed herself, as 
well as her whole establishment, in 
black. 1 cannot call it mourning, 
for except in the sombre appearance 
which every thing was made to assume 
I could not perceive the slightest altera¬ 
tion. 

The last assertion is perhaps of too 
nnqnalihed a nature; there was a dif¬ 
ference in the arrangements for her 
ladyship's morning’s airing. She alter¬ 
nately drove her black and grey horses, 
but during the first tiiree months of the 
mournitig, ihe grey horses were sent to 
the straw jard, ami the black horses 
had the undivided honour of dragging 
her ladyship from place to place. 

The pride of Lady Erpingham in¬ 
duced her to bestow upon her daugh¬ 
ter a most magf'ificent funeral. The 
expences she very liberally took upon 
herself and defrayed from her private 
parse. In collecting together an im- 
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mense assemblage of carriages to ac¬ 
company the earthly remains of Lady 
Caroline Flanagan to the stone’s end, 
and ill directing that the trappings of 
ivoe should be of the most splendid 
description, the Countess rested satis¬ 
fied that she had performed all the 
duties that could be required even 
from a fond and exi mplary mother, 
much less from a mother of rank, 
where fondness and example are as 
seldom found as looked for. Miss 
Toadeater had led the visitors of her 
ladyship to understand, that the 
slightest mention or allusion to Caro¬ 
line would harrow up a world of sor¬ 
row', her memory therefore soon sunk 
into that oblivion from which no one 
about the Countess had the smallest 
inclination to disturb it. 

As to myself I ran honestly say, that 
I was a real mourner. 1 mourned for 
Lady Caroline’s foibles, I mourned for 
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the cause of her death, and 1 mourned 
for her loss. But as llie proverb says, 
it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. By the settlement I made on 
my daughter the twenty thousand 
pounds, in case of her decease without 
children would revert to myself. The 
money w'as acceptable, but it was the 
means of stirring up strife between me 
and my sou. The Captain had made a 
friend of Charles in the business, and 
the latter strenuously insisted that it 
was for iny honour as well as for my 
credit that the wife s fortune should be 
yielded up to the husband. On my 
refusal Charles threatened me with re¬ 
fusing his assent to the arrangements 
in contemplation on his coming of age. 
This alarmed me, and 1 thought it ad- 
viseablc to compromise, but experi> 
ence had taught me the utility of cau¬ 
tious dealings. 

In the first place 1 ascertained the 
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amount of the Captain’s debts, which 
I found to be less than five hundred 
pounds. I then guaranteed the credi¬ 
tors Iho payment of their several de¬ 
mands on their again taking him into 
cnsfotly. With the Captain once more 
in limbo T had little difficulty in nego- 
ciatiiig. Ilis ardent desire of liberty 
led him to agree to any terms I pro¬ 
posed. 

In return for my interference on his 
behalf I required his assistance in 
maintaining Charles in good humour 
till he was of age. On his agreeing to 
this preliminary I undertook to pay the 
Captain's debts in full, and to pay him 
the sum of two thousand pounds the 
day the deeds were signed, by which I 
became absolute master of mv allotted 
portion of the Biugwood estates. 

But with all my fore.s'ght 1 neglected 
a most material stipulation. J had not 
provided that the Captain should desist 

L 3 
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from leading Charles into that routine 
of debauehery and dissipation which 1 
foresaw must soon terminate his exis' 
tence, possibly before my ends were 
served. All attempts to .separate him 
from Flanagan were ineffectual, and 
without a complete separation there 
could be no hopes of amendment. 

I had no complaint to make of Flan¬ 
agan, but for the course of life in which 
he kept my son constantly engaged. 
Like many of his countrymen, he was 
thoughtless and passionate; but he had 
neither trouble nor care, except for 
the present moment. Unlike the ser¬ 
pent who wormed himself into my con¬ 
fidence at the same period of life, he 
had no view beyond the enjoyment of 
the time being; and I verily believe, 
that so far from preying upon Charles, 
he would have cheerfully shared his 
purse with him. At the death of his 
wife, the Captain, like the other parts 
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of the family, dressed himself, for a 
short time, in black ; but as soon as 
decency permitted, he cast off his sabie 
hal)ilimeiits, and with them all his 
grief; and prepared to achieve fresh 
conquests in the field of love, in the 
hope of being more successful in his 
operations than he bad been with Caro¬ 
line. 1 have been told that his stars 
were subsequently propiti»)US to him; 
and that ati old dowager of sixty-three 
was smitten with his charms, and after 
a courtship of three hours, had made 
him master of a lovely person and large 
fortune. But as my intimacy w’ith the 
Captain was of short continuance, I 
cannot vouch for the fact. If it be true, 
the old liquorish ■' ■ ■ (1 do not like 

to fill up the blank,) richly deserved 
the fate which 1 am confident awaited 
her. 

The death of ray daughter was suc¬ 
ceeded by the alarming illness of my 
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son. He and iiis companion had been 
to a masked ball in character. The 
heavy dress, which Charles wore, was 
put on over his usual clothes. The 
heat of the room, and the exertion re¬ 
quisite to maintain his part, w'ere more 
than his debilitated frame was enabled 
to su[>port. He withdrew from the 
party in haste, and undressed himself 
in a room without a fire, exposin;' him¬ 
self, while in a state of profuse per¬ 
spiration, to a cold sharp air. An in- 
tlaminution upon the liin^s was the 
consequence of his extreme impru¬ 
dence. The physicians considered him 
in the most imminent danger, and gave 
me reason to expect that every moment 
would l>e his lust. 

Knowing how much 1 had at stake, 
my attendance upon him was unceas¬ 
ing ; and, in the course of a few days, 
the disorder had arrived at its crisis, 
and had taken a favoural>le turn. I 
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had at last the satisfaction of having 
iny cares repaid by the declaration of 
the medical attendants, that all positive 
apprehension had ceased for the pre¬ 
sent; and that with the greatest caution 
and strictest temperance, there was 
a strong probability of a perfect re¬ 
covery. 

j<5y th® announcement of his 
convalescence w'as excessive ; and 1 
am satisfied, arose more from the pre¬ 
servation of my son, for his own sake, 
than for the event Avhich first induced 
me to watch by his bed-side, and to 
hope for the prolongation of his ex¬ 
istence. Health may lay the foundation 
of a friendship, (if indeed it is possible 
for such a thing to exist at all,) but it 
is the sick bed which strengthens and 
cements it. 1 admired the fortitude of 
Charles under his sufferings, and felt 
the glow of affection increase in warmth 
from the time he refused to take either 

L 5 
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nourishment or medicine, unless ad¬ 
ministered by my own hand. 

His recovery was gradual, but his 
amendment was certain. As soon as 
he was judged to have gained sufficient 
strength to bear the motion of a car¬ 
riage, it was deemed expedient that 
he should be removed to a more genial 
climate. The Continent being closed 
against us, the south coast of Devon¬ 
shire was fixed upon, as the most effi¬ 
cient substitute for the mild air of 
Lisbon or Montpelier; and into Devon¬ 
shire I resolved to attend him. 

A sick couch itad no great charms 
for bis bosom-friend the Captain. J 
had therefore little difficulty in prevail¬ 
ing upon this descendant of royalty to 
retract bis offer of being the third in 
the party, particularly as my style of 
reasoning was strengthened by a few 
hundred pounds, which I presented 
to him, for the purpose of supporting 
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himself in a manner becoming his high 
birth and accomplishments. By this 
means Flanagan was placed beyond 
the power of giving me any annoyance 
in the plan I had formed for the re, 
establishment of C'harles’s health, and 
for the improvement of liis moral cha¬ 
racter. I thought it would be a favour¬ 
able time to work upon his mind; to 
direct his attention to pursuits adapted 
to his rank in life ; and to withdraw 
him wholly from his former habits. 

While Charles continued in positive 
danger, his mother, for form’s sake, 
entered the chamber of sickness as the 
clock struck two. Her ladyship did 
her son the honour of asking the nurse 
after the health of the patient. What¬ 
ever the answer was, she left the room 
hoping that he would be better. This, 
however, did not satisfy her maternal 
feelings, for she as regularly made en¬ 
quiries through the medium of Miss 

L 6 
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Toadeater, at ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and at the same hour in the even¬ 
ing. Even these visitings and enquiries 
must have been attended with an effort 
on the part of Lady Erpingham, as 
they must certainly have broken in 
upon some of her stated em])loyments. 
When the physicians pronounced 
Charles to be out of danger, 1 flew 
to her with the intelligence; l)Ut so 
little was I acquainted with her lady¬ 
ship’s countenance, that I was unable 
to discover whether she was pleased 
at the prospect of her son’s recovery, 
or displeased at my having taken the 
liberty of intruding myself into her 
apartments, without the usual cere¬ 
mony of permission and introduction. 

The change of air produced the ex- 
pected beneiicial results. 1 witnessed 
a daily amendment in iny son’s looks, 
and felt that bis strength increased at 
almost every step. He appeared to 
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receive my attentions with gratitude. 

1 was pleased at his readiness to adopt 
my suggestions, and insensibly re¬ 
garded him with the eyes of fondness 
and affection. Every hour made me 
take shame to myself for having suf¬ 
fered him to he brought up in a state 
of ignorance, little short of barbarity. 
His feelings, which had been rendered 
acute by bodily pain, had lost all their 
callosity, and still retained that sensi- 
bility to which pain had first given 
rise. Me was alive to his own situation, 
and fully aware of the errors he had 
committed. If theie was one thing 
which demanded my attention more 
than another, it was the extreme deli¬ 
cacy with which he avoided all re¬ 
ference to his early life, well aware 
that he could not broach the subject 
without exposing his parent to the 
pangs of regret. 

In the account I have now given of 
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iny son, 1 may be mistaken. It is pro¬ 
bable 1 may have been deceived by 
my own sensations. I had found 
Charles different from what 1 had ex¬ 
pected—changed from what I had pre¬ 
viously seen him. In the fulness of 
my heart, I may have given him credit 
for more merit than he really did, or 
was ever likely to possess. Be that 
as it may, I certainly felt as a father 
proud of his offspring. 1 had not 
many years to live in the world, and 
I was not a little proud that my repre¬ 
sentative would preserve the respecta¬ 
bility of his family, at least as well as 
I had done. 

In the midst of the pleasing pros¬ 
pects which inveterate habit of vision¬ 
ary castle-building was always pic¬ 
turing to my fancy, 1 recollected the 
motives which had induced me. to 
refuse severing the family estates, and 
began to use the same train of reason- 
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ing with regard to my son. But, in our 
case, the step was absolutely neces> 
sary; although my debts did not come 
under the appellation of “ debts of 
honour,” they were such to me, and I 
could never have looked forward to 
comfort till 1 had honourably dis¬ 
charged them. I made Charles ac¬ 
quainted with the actual circumstances 
under which I was placed, and found 
him ready to meet my wishes in every 
respect, and willing to make every 
sacrifice for my present and future 
ease. 1 blushed for myself when I 
called to mind my own behaviour in a 
parallel case, and considered that half 
of the misery which 1 had known in 
the world, had been indicted on me as 
a punishment for a neglect of the first 
of duties. 

Satisfied with the society of each 
other, we continued rambling from 
place to place, until the near approach 
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of the period which was to release 
Charles from his state of pupilage. We 
then returned to London, when, after 
a warm encomium upon liis merit.s, 1 
desired Lady Erpinghaiii to embrace a 
new son. But she w'as as indifferent 
of the new son as she had been of the 
old one, suffering all maternal solicitude 
to evaporate in simply hoping that he 
was better. 

Our next steps were to arrange the 
necessary deeds, and to celebrate the 
termination of Charles’s minority. Bing* 
wood was the place fixed upon by both 
of us. Charles had taken an early dis¬ 
like to Erpingham ; besides, it was no 
longer mine. The furniture, and the 
house itself, was the acknowledged 

property of the Duke of-. The 

pride of my son seemed as much hurt 
by this circumstance as iny own was, 
but it was not to be remedied; for 1 
do not think that to have saved the 
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world from destruction, Lady Erpiog- 
haiii would have been induced to run 
the risk of beiujj disturbed in her ar- 
latigements. 

Previous to leaving London, I again 
resorted to a public advertisement for 
the purpose of ascertaining the exact 
amount of my debts. As a lawyer 
was a necessary instrument to our 
proceedings, I devolvi'd that task upon 
his shoulders. Mv son and 1 agreed, 
that a sefficienev sitonhl be sold from 
the Bingwood pmperly to char both 
him and myself from all incn.ubrances, 
and that the rem.iinder slionid be 
equally divided between us. 'Die part 
left would, 1 calcidated, leave enovigh 
for us both, according to the dimi¬ 
nished scale of our desires. Uiitil 
Charles forine<i an establishment of 
his own, he wouhl be provided with 
a country house, and Lady Erpingham 
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■would of course permit her son to 
have the “ run” of the town house. 
By” this means^ his income would be 
adequate to his rank, while he re¬ 
mained a bachelor; and 1 intended, 
whenever he settled for life, to give up 
Bingwood to him entirely, as well as 
a considerable part of the income 1 
had reserved for himself. We had then 
only to look forward to the departure 
of Lady Erpin, 4 liam to be again in 
affluence, but in the mean time we 
should be in comtort 

How ea.sy is it for the imagination to 
revel in schemes of happiness which 
it has formed, and how rarely are 
those schemes realized. But there is 
a gratification in those visionary plea¬ 
sures, which has at least the merit of 
being innocent. Even now, while my 
head is tracing the sensations which 
1 bad formerly, experienced, 1 forgot 
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my disappointments, and ceased to 
think that hope had for ever deserted 
me. 

In this state, which to me was ap¬ 
proaching towards happiness, we ar¬ 
rived at Billowoud. The sit^lit of iny 
old tenants now re-eslablisited in 
their farms, and llieairof gaiety which 
surrounded ns, made me feel myself 

^ m/ 

siA-and-thirty years younger; f;r the 
scene which was then presented upon 
a similar occasion, forced itself upon 
my recollection. Under what diflerent 
auspices was 1 ushered into life, to 
those which now attended upon my 
son. In my case, the immediate pos¬ 
session of wealth almost unhounded; 
in my son’s case, having to secure a 
father’s comforts, by the same means 
which I had refused to my own parent. 
Myself, on the day of festivity, enjoy¬ 
ing the most exuberant health; my son 
but newly risen from the couch of 
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sickness. The contrast of our situation 
created many painful reflections, and 
my heart felt as heavy as if it had iieeu 
laden with the foreboding of the evils 
which the coming day was destined to 
bring forth. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A FATAL CHALLENGE. 

THE long-wished-for clay at last ar¬ 
rived, atul was usliered in with every 
deinonstratiuii of joy. The prepara¬ 
tion for the festival had occupied se¬ 
veral of the prcccnling weeks, and bid 
fair to rival the iionours formerly done 
to myself. The nobility and gentry in 
the neighbourhood, as nell as a nu¬ 
merous assemblage of Charles’s ac¬ 
quaintance were invited to partake of 
the entertainment, and to witness the 
sports which the tenants and the pea- 
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santry had arranged among themselves 
to celebrate the occasion. Wherever 

Charles made his appearance, the ac- 

% 

clamations rent the air. With such of 
the fanning classes as took pleasure in 
the combats of cocks and dogs, and 
in all field sports of a minor as well as 
major description, Charles had always 
been popular; and, except in the in¬ 
stance of the young fellow whom he 
had caused to be committed for poach¬ 
ing, he had not been guilty of any glar¬ 
ing act of oppression. 

Although Charles’s recovery had 
been rapid, he was still much of an 
invalid. He had not only to struggle 
against the weakness which naturally 
follows severe indisposition, but it was 
evident that his constitution had suf¬ 
fered considerable injury from his early 
courses; and the cordial greeting and 
the look of satisfaction with which 
he received his old companions, Sir 
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Timothy Sweepstakes, Lord Rasper, 
and his brother foxhunters. made me 
apprehensive that there was no small 
danger of his relapsing into his former 
habits. I dreaded the consequences 
of fresh excesses, and earnestly be¬ 
sought him to be careful of his health, 
and above every thing to avoid a too 
eager pursuit of the bottle. 

As far as promises could go, I was 
satistied. Charles urged the necessity 
he was under of receiving his old ac¬ 
quaintances as formerly, but assured 
me that he now too well knew how to 
estimate tlie blessings of health, to 
rashly throw away the poor remains 
whiih disease and dissipation had left 
him. But 1 still dreaded the perform¬ 
ance, and as the day advanced 1 was 
convinced that my apprehen.sions were 
well founded. 1 plainly perceived by 
the company he selected immediately 
about himself, that his former propen- 
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sities, although they had been sus¬ 
pended in consequence of his illness 
were far from being eradicated from his 
breast. 

He talked with delight to his old 
associates of th<‘ir former exploits, and 
listened with the greatest glee to the 
recounting of scenes of a similar na¬ 
ture which had happened since his 
departure from them. 

In mingling with the tenantry, 1 
could see that his attention was ar¬ 
rested only by those who had hereto- 
fore joined with him in his low pur. 
suits, leaving the most respectable 
among the farmers altogether unno¬ 
ticed. 

The party at dinner was numerous, 
but they were more to be considered 
as the friends of Charles than of my¬ 
self. As 1 had mingled so little with 
the surrounding inhabitants few could 
have been present ou my account, ex- 
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cept indeed, my old friend Doctor 
Bubbleby, for as the bone of conten¬ 
tion between us no longer existed, we 
managed to interchange civilities as if 
nothing had happened. My eyes were 
frequently directed towards the part 
of the table where Charles was seated, 
particularly at those times when I 
found (he bottle was circulating. I 
was gratified to find that he was con¬ 
ducting himself with a suflicient degree 
of caution, and I ventured to enter¬ 
tain a hope that he would not be 
thrown off his guard. He had manag¬ 
ed to resist the united efl’orts of Sir 
Timothy Sweepstakes and Lord Ras¬ 
per, with more firmness than T gave 
him credit for possessing, and 1 au¬ 
gured well from observing that he 
smiled when he was charged by them 
with having become a milksop. 

About two hoiM's after (he desert had 
been placed upon the table, 1 left the 

VOL. IV. M 
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dining room upon a trifling excuse. My 
motives for so doing originated from 
the supposition that my pre^'elK'e would 
be a check upon the general hilarity of 
the company. 1 found myself for many 
reasons incapable of deriving amuse¬ 
ment from the .scene before me. 1 
could add nothing to the pleasures of 
the day, and 1 was determined not to 
diminish them. Besides, I was aware, 
that fox-hunters, perhaps, more than 
any other set of men give way to a free¬ 
dom of discourse to which, I was not 
so lost to decency as to become a 
listener in the presence of my son. 1 
could not prevent its taking place, but 
there was no necessity for me to coun¬ 
tenance it. 

I retired to my study. The time 
which was to put an end to my em¬ 
barrassments, and again to set me free 
in the world had now arrived, but I 
felt fer from satisfied. A secret dread 
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seemed to be hanging over me for 
which I could in no way account. 1 
saw before me the means of enjoying 
comforts for the future, not indeed, 
upon the scale to which 1 had been 
accustomed, but fully adequate to my 
wants or to my desires, but still the 
prospect did not cheer me. Every 
thing that I could desire was within 
my reach, but 1 was far from feeling 
myself in a state of tranquillity. I was 
not miserable, but I cannot say that 1 
was happy. 

I was disturbed from this melan* 
choly train of thought by a cry 1 heard 
in the passage that Lord Winterbourne 
was dying. I rushed to the dining¬ 
room and found him lying upon the 
floor deprived of sense and motion. 
His face was black, and bore evident 
marks of suffocation. A young sur¬ 
geon who chanced to be at the table 
attempted to draw blood from him, 

M 2 
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and exerted himself in the application 
of the usnal remedies, lint it was too 
late. The vital spark, was extinct, 
and I had not only to inonrn (he loss 
of a son who promised to he an honour 
and a blessing to me, but that too at 
the critical moment when he v\as so 
essentially necessary, if not to my 
existence, at least to my well being in 
the world. 

A look of consternation pervaded the 
whole company. In one or two of the 
countenances 1 could read not only an 
inward horror of the event, but also a 
secret consciousness of guilt. 1 fearfully 
cast my eyes around, in expectation of 
being told the causes w hich hud led to 
the unfortunate catastrophe, for 1 could 
not liring myself to believe that it 
could have ha])peued from natural 
means. But hmling that a dead silence 
prevailed, I tremblingly v(>nturcd to 
enquire of the surgeon who had ofliciat. 
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C(l, and who still hung about the 
bod y. 

After some hesitation on the part of 
niy inf<»rtner, 1 learnt that my unhappy 
boy had falleti a victim to the disposi¬ 
tion I have formerly mentioned of doirtg 
anv thins; that he was dared to do, with- 
out giving a moment s consideration to 
the conseij lienees of the act. Sir 
Timothy Sweepstakes, and his noble 
colleague in debauchery, Lord Rasper, 
bad made up their minds to christcu 
Charles, as they called it, by leading 
him into a state of intoxication. The 
forbearance of Charles had only stimu¬ 
lated their exertions, and made them 
more eager to conquer his repugnance 
to the bottle. Soon after 1 left the 
room the wine was succeeded by the 
punch bowl, accompanied by the ap> 
paratus for preserving the liquor at the 
desired degree of heat. 

Sir Timothy Sweepstakes had al- 
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ways prided himself on being an ad¬ 
mirable manufacturer of punch, and 
on this occasion insisted upon officiat¬ 
ing in honour, as he termed it, of his 
young friend. In the beverage which 
the baronet coinjiosed, tiie smallest 
part of thn ingredients was water, but 
the company, however, had so far lost 
sight of rea:>'m to pat take of it. Charles 
alone uas proof against solicitation, 
having be<n most seriously cautioned 
against the use of spirituous liquors. He 
stoutly maintained his resolution until 
SirTimothy having first emptied an ad. 
ditional bottle of brandy into the larger 
bowl, took a smaller one which was 
capable of containing about a quart, 
and filling it with the hot punch, thus 
strengthened, offered a wager of five 
hundred pounds that no one would 
drink it at two draughts, allowing an 
interval of three minutes between the 
operations of swallowing. 
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The scheme of Sir Timothy was com¬ 
pletely successful. The rash boy 
cauglit at the wager, seized the bowl, 
and before he could be prevented had 
nearly emptied its contents. The 
bowl fell from his hands upon the 
floor, he sunk back in his chair—strug¬ 
gled fur an instant—'but before the 
efll'orts of nature could be assisted* 
breathed his last—— a victim to the. 
brutality and intemperance of a beast 
in the human form. The alann was 
instantly given. The unfortunate youth 
was placed on the floor. The windows 
were thrown open for the admission of 
air, and in that state I discovered him, 
a melancholy spectacle of obstinate 
presumption. 

My own sufl'erings were of too acute 
a nature to allow me to pay much at¬ 
tention to what was passing in the 
dining-room, but the awful looks of 
those that had witnessed the calamity 
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and llie conscience stricken visages of 
the great actors in tliis nielanclioly 
scene are still before my eyes. The 
house of rejoicing became instantane¬ 
ously the house of mourning, and the 
gloom which overspread the cheer¬ 
ful faces of those who were innocently 
partakinguf ihefestal enjoyment, would 
have satisfied the most enthusiastic 
,anchoret. The cup hung upon the 
lip, the dance ceased, the gambols 
were closed, and the ha|)py beings 
who had been partakers in the general 
joy, gradually retreated. In a short 
time the ])Iace was a dreary waste— 

1 must drop the pen — 

*#»#*# 

An end was now put to all my hopes. 
Nothing but dreariness was before me. 
No means were left to me for the pay¬ 
ment of my creditors. I’o act with 
common honesty towards them, which 
I was resolved to do, to the utmost 
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extent of my power, I must have deli¬ 
vered up to them, every thing that 
was at present in my possession. My 
incumbrances were so enormous, that 
in the natural course of things, 1 could 
not expect to out-live the discharge of 
my debts, even if 1 transfered over the 
whole amount of my income for that 
purpose. 

I regretted the loss of my son for 
his own sake. Possibly more on that 
account than for the situation in which 
his death had placed me. I say possi- 
bly, because I have been unable to 
analyze my feelings with that exact¬ 
ness which would allow me to deter¬ 
mine whether they were most swayed 
by parental fondness, or by a sense of 
honour, for in tliat light 1 always view¬ 
ed even a tradesman's debt. At all 
events 1 was miserable. 

I wrote to Lady Erpingham an ac¬ 
count of the melancholy event which 
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had bereft us of our surviving child. 
My letter was dictated by my feelings, 
but 1 had not that command over my¬ 
self to weigh the words as they es¬ 
caped from my pen. 1 thought that 
OB such an occasion her heart would 
vibrate with my own. 

But whether niy epistle was wanting 
in the proper forms, or whether it con¬ 
tained expressions, which did not 
exactly accord with her ladyship’s 
views of mortality, I cannot say. 1 
was fool enough to expect that such a 
a subject would have been thought 
worthy of personal exertion, and that 
her reply would have been given in her 
own hand. The loss of an only child, 
however, made no difference in the 
established regulations ;>-the answer 
was as usual from Miss Toadeater. 
Her ladyship lamented the circum¬ 
stance, but felt thoroughly satisfied 
that she had fulfilled the duties of a 
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mother. She had caused directions td 
be j^ven for the immediate |irej[)arar 
tion of a patent coffin, And had giVen 
instructions to an undertaker, eminent 
for his taste and classical knowlege, to 
conduct the funeral. The ceremonials 
her ladyship had ordered to be such 
as the noble blood of (he Vavasours 
were entitled to, and she hoped at my 
earliest convenience to receive authen¬ 
tic accounts of the whole having been 
performed with the utmost magnifi¬ 
cence. Miss Toadeather was kindly 
desired further to inform me, that her 
ladyship being aware of my uncom¬ 
fortable situation with regard to pecu¬ 
niary matters, had engaged to be res» 
ponsiblc to the undertaker for all his 
charges. Her ladyship attached one 
condition to her condescension—^my 
sou was to be buried at Erpingham. 

In compliance with the request of 
the countess, the remains of my son 
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)nrjere conveyed to the family vault at 
Erpiijgham. The style of the funeral 
perfectly accorded with her ladyship’s 
wishes. To add to its dignity, and to 
shew her regard to the deceased, the 
mother sent the carriage which she 
most frequently used, to accompany 
the procession. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

IT now became incumbent upon me 
to meet my creditors, and to lay before 
them a statement of my aflairs. 1 
dreaded the idea of being a pensioner 
upon the bounty of Lady Erpingham ; 
indeed, my spirit sunk, and dejected 
as it was, could never have submitted 
to such degradation. I should other* 
wise have given up the whole of the 
income 1 then possessed. But even 
while I am talking of accepting Lady 
Erpingham’s bounty, I have no reason 
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to suppose that it would have been 
offered. Her ladyship might, indeed, 
have kindly acceded to me an apart* 
ment in her houses, and a seat at her 
table; and her pride, which would have 
been my only ground of dependance, 
might have induced her to discharge a 
tailor’s bill that her husband might not 
be a disgrace to her. 

As it was, 1 expressed a readiness 
to yield up all my interest in the Bing- 
wood property, upon receiving an an¬ 
nuity of only hve hundred per annum, 
and a general release. It was accept¬ 
ed by the majority, and trustees were 
appointed to carry the arrangements 
into effect. But an obstacle was 
created by some creditors more un¬ 
reasonable than the rest, who pointed 
out that 1 was entitled to the Erping- 
ham estates on the death of my wife. 
According to Lady Erpingharn’s ha¬ 
bits of life, she seemed to bid fair to 
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reach the age of Methu^aleh; to ob¬ 
viate that difficulty, therefore, 1 threw 
niy reversionary interest into the bar¬ 
gain, stipulating, however, that in case 
of any accident befalling her ladyship 
at an earlier period than might be ex¬ 
pected, that every thing should be my 
own again, when the principal and 
interest of the several debts should be 
entirely discharged. 1 had little hope 
of such a happy event, but it was still 
within the verge of possibility. I con¬ 
sidered, however, that the chances 
were so greatly against the probability 
that I can safely say, the attentions I 
paid to Lady Erpingham, were purely 
disinterested. 1 received nothing from 
her while she was living, and 1 had 
now no motive to wish for her death, 
for even were such an event to take 
place immediately I could scarcely 
look forward to the enjoyment of the 
property. 
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From a splendid fortune and the 

brightest prospects, I now saw myself 

reduced to an income of five hundred a 

year. 1 was childless, and deprived 

of fortune. 1 had not the disposal of 

a single shilling after my decease, and 

coil’d therefore hold out no hopes to 

any one, whom interest would induce 

to bear with my humours, and to 

smooth the pillow of declining age. 

My breast revolted at the thought of 

even partaking of my own property, 

w'hen it was the boon of mv wife. On 

•• 

my circumscrilied income 1 determined 
to subsist, and laboured hard to re¬ 
duce my wants to my present means. 

My retirement from a world in 
which I had experienced little else 
than misery excited no degree of sur¬ 
prize, for not one hmnan being took 
an interest in my welfare. My cre¬ 
ditors had insured my life, and as the 
insurances were paid from my estates, 
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they cared but little whether I lived 
or died. 1 left behind me no one whose 
afliections were due to me, or on whose 
friendship I had the slightest claim. 
When I expressed my determination 
to seclude myself from the vices and 
follies of mankind, the pride of Lady 
Erpingham did, indeed, induce her to 
offer her husband an asylum, which I 
have no doubt she would have aiford- 
ed. Nay, |)erhaps, had her husband 
been in actual want, her pride would 
have tempted her to administer relief. 
But had 1 been mean enough to have 
availed myself of her bounty, 1 should 
have been only an humble addition to 
her empty state, and have been placed 
in a situation similar to that of Bajazet 
in his cage of iron. 1 should have 
been exposed to the finger of ridicule, 
and continually reminded of what I 
had been. As it was, 1 was indepen¬ 
dent, much more so in reality with my 
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slender pittance, than when I rolled 
in useless thousands. There was now 
no temptation to deceive me, nor mo¬ 
tive to mislead me. 1 was enabled to 
view the world in its natural colours, 
and to rest satisfied that self-interest 
is the only diety, where the worship is 
free from hypocrisy, and that no man 
fails to prey upon his neighbour, ex¬ 
cept in cases where his advantage is 

greater from an opposite line of con¬ 
duct. 

I have now lived some years in a 
state of dull quiescence, bordering 
upon tranquillity, but without its 
sweets. At a distance from the busy 
“Imm of men,’’I bear of little that 
makes me regret the change, but on 
the contrary, 1 hear of iiothins which 
reconciles me to it. My feelings have 
rusted for want of use, and I am alike 
dead to sensations of pleasure or of 
pain. 1 have known sufficient of the 
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miseries of being in debt to induce me 
to live within my allotted pittance 
which is regiiiai’ly transmitted to me. 
I have wandered from place to place, 
not in search of happiness, for that 
was heyond my contemplation, but in 
search of tlie means of consuming the 
vacant hours. 1 have dropped, and 
almost forgotten niy lilies, and have, 
indeed, almost lust the renieinhrauce 
of myself. 

* There is nothing in my past life on 
which 1 can dwell with satisfaction. 
Conscious as J u .1 (‘f niy own neglect¬ 
ed education, I eriiuinally permitted 
my own children to pursue the same 
path. For their enors and follies I 
was answerable, for I should have 
taught them otherwise. It is not, I 
will admit, in the power of one person 
to Jorm the heart of another, hut much 
may in all cases be done towards 
moulding it for the proper performance 
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of the duties of life. Neither Charles 
nor his .sister were deficient in essen¬ 


tial qualifications, hut their minds were 
warped hy improper inclulg:ence, and 
cnlpahle indiflereiice on the part of 
their natural protectors. 

I haie, perhaps, f>;oue a little farther 
than I am actually warranted, in say¬ 
ing tliat 1 liad liotiiinp: to c'lieer me, for 
my luart holds out to me the consola¬ 
tion that in my progress through life I 
have been more unfortunate than cul¬ 
pable. I was trully unfortunate in 
not posses.sing, at the time the disposi¬ 
tion becomes fixed and settled, the ad* 
vantages to be derived from the snper- 
intendanceof any one on whom 1 could 
look with reverence and respect, and 
on whose opinions 1 had been early 
taught to place reliance. 

I had, it is true, tlie sense to be 
% 

fully aware of my father’s follies, and 
yet, had the weakness to fall into the 
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same pit. I l)lan)ed him for aiming to 
dupe his son, in order to support his 
extravagance, and was compelled by 
necessity to resort to tlie same course 
of proceeding with my own <•! ild. 

My heart once was capable of feel¬ 
ing an ardent attachment, and heaven 
Old} knows how fervently I loved. 
Still 1 could in great measure actpiit 
myself of blame, in my transactions 
with Lydia Berrington. 1 was, per¬ 
haps, liasly, too hasty, in plunging into 
an abyss of passion, and 1 was equally 
blameable in a too rapid assumption 
of prudence. But to have satisfied iny 
mind, wlien doubts had been created, 
was due to myself, particularly as 1 
had so lately been the victim of early 
impressions; and although 1 was sa¬ 
tisfied that most of the miscarriages in 
life are the result of imprudence, and 
miscalculation, yet in my own case I 
have suineiimes been tempted to think 
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that fate had set a spell upon me. At 
least, I am anxious to believe that she 
did so, in separating me from the 
being whom my heart had chosen. 

Whatever miseries I experienced in 
my marriage with Lady Erpingham, 
I richly deserved them. It was in¬ 
terest, and interest alone, which led to 
the connection, and it was interest 
that virtually dissolved it. They who 
form an union from similar motives, 
have no right to complain of the un¬ 
happiness which must necessarily 
follow. 

I spare myself the recapitulation of 
any other parts of my history. It 
may, perhaps, be instructive to others, 
but it can be of no service to myself* 
1 have endeavoured to prepare my 
mind for an event, which must ere long 
happen, smd I can assure the reader 
that the present work has in no small 
degree tended to the composure I have 
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long been endeavouring to obtain. 1 
have exerted myself to give a faithful 
picture of niy feelings, and a true aC' 
count of mv actions. If 1 have dis- 

•i 

guised, or concealed any material it 
has been through inadvertency. The 
world, as I have already said, I have 
long done with, and of the reader I 
now finally take my leave. 


FINIS. 
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